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HE Address was carried on Tuesday, as every- 

body expected it would be, since Mr. Lloyd 
George had made it plain that he did not 

want to turn the Government out. The division, how- 
ever, threw a bright light on the cracks in the Liberal 
Party. The majority of its members abstained; but 
four voted for the Government, and five against, 
and amongst these five were Sir John Simon and Sir 
Robert Hutchison. Sir Robert has resigned from the 
post of Chief Liberal Whip, and there are some who 
believe that it will not be long before he joins the Tories. 
Sir John Simon’s declaration of war 4 outrance on the 
Government is, of course, a direct challenge to the 
judgment and authority of Mr. Lloyd George. The 
Conservatives on this occasion were united, but there 
is no sign yet of their becoming a happy family. Lord 
Beaverbrook still breathes fire and slaughter against the 
titular leader, and Admiral Taylor’s victory at South 
Paddington seems to have compensated the Crusaders 
for the half-hearted (or, to be precise, four-fifths 
hearted) vote of confidence given to Mr. Baldwin at the 
party meeting. Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Churchill, and 
most of the Tory lieutenants continue to hedge over 
duties on foodstuffs, which are obviously anathema in 
the North of England, whatever they may be in 
Paddington or Petersfield. The electors at Shipley 
were actually assured that Mr. Lockwood, the Conser- 
vative candidate, would not tax food. While all this 
faction persists in the Opposition ranks, the Govern- 
ment may feel tolerably safe, and they will, with such 
hope as they can muster, push on their load of Bills. 














But - are not likely to go very fast, and they will 
certainly not get all the load home. 
* * * 

The Imperial Conference is gently petering out. 
Except for the maintenance of existing preferences, no 
agreement will be reached on the economic side; 
Mr. Bennett’s ‘* offer,’’ import boards and quotas will 
all go into limbo. Nor does there seem any probability 
of epoch-making decisions on the political side. A 
number of formidable claims were advanced at the start 
by the Dominions; but these appear to have been 
whittled down in the Committee presided over by 
Lord Sankey, and awkward problems such as British 
nationality and the jurisdiction of the Privy Council 
will be shelved for the present at any rate. On one 
point, however—the right of a Dominion to choose its 
own Governor-General—a large concession is likely to 
be made, and Mr. Scullin will get his way over Sir Isaac 
Isaacs. On foreign relations there is happily no dis- 
agreement; the Dominions approve, subject to one or 
two minor reservations, the attitude of the British 
Government on disarmament, arbitration and the 
amendment of the League Covenant. The British 
Commonwealth of Nations is not yet in dissolution. 


* + * 


About the prospects of the Preparatory Commission 
on Disarmament, which is meeting at Geneva this week, 
we cannot profess to be very sanguine. The will to 
peace—or at least the will to take serious steps to ensure 
peace—is obviously not in the ascendant. The nations 
cling passionately to their armies and navies and air 
forces, and every proposal for limitation is met by the 
cry of Que MM. les assassins commencent !—and even 
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by the discovery of new assassins. It has long been 
realised that, if anything really useful is to come out of 
the present effort for an all-round reduction of arma- 
ments, France and Italy must agree on the naval 
question. That they have not yet done, and the chances 
of their doing so, despite the friendly and strenuous 
mediation of\the United States and Great Britain, 
cannot be called good. Nevertheless the struggle 
between pacifism and militarism, between international 
common sense and nationalistic pride and fear, must 
obviously go on. The labours of the Disarmament 
Commission, even if they achieve no immediate 
success, will not be a mere waste of time. 


* * * 


The municipal elections last Saturday resulted in a 
serious setback to the Labour Party—the first for some 
years. The actual loss of seats was not large—much 
less than one for each borough on the average; but it 
was widely spread, and heaviest in the industrial towns. 
Labour lost control of several big cities, including Leeds 
and Hull, in which it had previously a clear majority ; 
and there were significant losses in places such as 
Birmingham, where rapid advances have been made at 
recent elections. Altogether, it seems clear that the 
results reflect a spirit of disillusionment about the Gov- 
ernment, and some falling away of the doubtful voters 
who rallied to it in disgust at Mr. Baldwin’s failure. If 
a General Election took place now, there can be little 
question that the Labour Party would lose seats, though 
perhaps not so many as some people think. This year’s 
municipal elections were fought for the most part on no 
particular issue, and therefore tend to show the general 
movement of party opinion. In some areas, however— 
notably in Birmingham and the textile districts—a good 
deal of party capital was made out of the Education 
Bill; and opposition to this, despite the new scale of 
maintenance grants, probably influenced the results in 
these areas. Over the country as a whole, however, 
this was probably a minor issue ; and the campaign was 
fought chiefly on the Government’s general record. It 
is therefore a portent which they cannot disregard. 


* * * 


The Education Bill is evidently going to have a rough 
passage. The new scale of maintenance allowances 
proposed by the Government is a considerable conces- 
sion to their own followers, and probably represents the 
utmost limit to which they are prepared to go. But 
there are still plenty of dissatisfied voices. The amount 
of the suggested allowances is, indeed, accepted as 
adequate ; and the discussion turns on the means limit, 
which is held by many of the Labour Party’s supporters 
to have been put far too low. On the other hand, 
Mr. Lloyd George has, somewhat unexpectedly, 
announced his opposition to the maintenance proposals, 
though it is not clear whether he is opposing the 
principle or the amount. This presumably means that, 
while the Liberals will support the second reading, they 
will make trouble in the Committee stage, and thus add 
further to the Government’s difficulties. Whatever 
happens in the Commons, the Lords’ attitude is not 
likely to be friendly, and the result of the municipal 
elections may encourage them to reject the Bill. Nor is 
it yet plain whether the religious controversy has been 
successfully side-tracked by the re-drafting of the Bill 
and the omission of the proposed special grants to non- 
provided schools. There is thus no assurance that the 
measure will become law this year or in the near future, 
and its friends in the country will have to use all their 
energies during the next few weeks in stirring up public 
opinion in its favour. 


ec 


The storm over Palestine is beginning to abate. 
Lord Passfield repeats with rather more explicitness 
his assurance that the White Paper has been mis- 
read. Lord Hailsham and Sir John Simon, in a letter 
to the Times a few days ago, accused him of pro- 
pounding a policy inconsistent with the Mandate. In 
his reply defending himself against this charge he 
declares that there is no intention of indefinitely 
holding up Jewish immigration, or of reserving land 
exclusively for Arabs; the fears of the Zionists and 
their friends on these heads are groundless. If this 
is so, well and good; we shall be content to see the 
White Paper relegated to a museum of diplomatic 
curiosities. Some of the Arabs and the Daily Mail 
may be disappointed; but the Jews at any rate, if 
they have the good sense that we credit them with, 
will call off the attack and set about the real business 
of co-operating in Palestine. No good can come of 
the burning of Lord Passfield and Britannia in effigy 
by mass meetings in New York or Warsaw; indeed, 


such demonstrations might very easily provoke anti- 


Semitic reactions in a world which is by no means 
ardent about the ‘* National Home.’’ We hope and 
believe that Dr. Weizmann will soon be back in the 
post that he resigned in very proper and dignified 
protest a fortnight ago. 


* * * 


Few elections have been more easily predictable than 
that for the American Congress on November 4th. A 
heavy defeat of the Republicans had been certain for 
many months, although the Democrats, after their 
complete overthrow in the Hoover—Al! Smith contest 
of 1928, could hardly have looked for so remarkable a 
recovery. The result is an evenly balanced Senate and 
a House of Representatives which, whatever the final 
figures may be, will have an anti-Hoover majority. 
The Democrats, in alliance with the insurgent Western 
Republicans, will be in effective control during Mr. 
Hoover’s last year. Several of the more important 
States show results of a startling kind. Mr. Franklin 
Roosevelt, the popular Democratic Governor, is re- 
elected in New York with a huge majority. He is the 
first of his party to capture the rural areas as well as 
the cities. Ohio, the original home of the Anti-Saloon 
League, has gone Wet and Democratic. So, too, has 
the historic Republican State of Illinois, where Mrs. 
Ruth McCormick, the first woman candidate to come 
within hail of a seat in the Senate, was defeated after 
a victory in the primary on an absurdly irrelevant issue. 
Illinois and Massachusetts have voted by referendum 
against the Dry Law and its enforcement. 


* * * 


Two State governorships are worthy of special note. 
Dr. Wilbur Cross, the distinguished editor of the Yale 
Review, becomes the Democratic Governor of Connecti- 
cut, and Mr. Gifford Pinchot, an energetic survivor of 
Roosevelt progressivism, returns to the headship of 
Pennsylvania. Governor Pinchot is a Dry, who still 
believes in enforcement. The success of Mr. Dwight 
Morrow in the New Jersey Senate contest is an event 
of national importance. Senator Morrow is a friend and 
supporter of the President, but an outspoken opponent 
of Prohibition. His name stands first on the very short 
list of Republicans now being thought of as candidates 
for the presidency if Mr. Hoover should be out of it next 
time. This violent revulsion against the Admin- 


istration has led, of course, to dogmatic inferences and 
forecasts. They should not be hastily accepted. The 
widespread anti-prohibition vote is a very significant 
symptom; but the Drys retain their hold on rural 
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America and their majority in Congress. The Wet and 
Dry issue, however, may be predominant in the next 
election. It is the American belief, based on the records 
of half a century, that defeat in the half-term election 
portends the loss of the presidency. Mr. Hoover is a 
poor politician, but it is by no means impossible that a 
turn in the economic tide, bringing the hope of restored 
prosperity, may provide him with a chance of 
reasserting his leadership. 


* * * 


The treaty of ‘* neutrality, conciliation, arbitration 
and friendship,’ which was signed at Angora at the 
end of last week, puts an end to the long post-war 
conflict between Greece and Turkey. Under the pro- 
visions of this pact Greece recognises the present 
frontiers of Turkey, both parties accept a parity pro- 
gramme as regards their respective fleets, and a new 
commercial convention opens up wide possibilities of 
trade between two countries which economically are 
the natural complement of one another. The treaty 
is a landmark in the history of the Balkans. A few 
years ago it would have been deemed impossible. 
To-day, as M. Venizelos says, it is the first step towards 
a Balkan entente. A large system of federation is 
eminently desirable in the interests alike of the Balkan 
States themselves and of the world at large, and we 
shall look forward now with some hope to the next 
steps. Although credit must be given to Signor 
Mussolini for the benevolent influence which he 
exerted, the treaty is a triumph for M. Venizelos, who 
has shown himself a man of peace as well as a man of 
war. He is perhaps the only Greek politician who could 
have imposed this statesmanlike treaty on _ his 
chauvinistic countrymen. Its signature has_ been 
followed by an abortive revolt in Athens. The move- 
ment, however, has been quickly suppressed and need 
not be regarded as serious. 


* * * 


However the Austrian elections, which will be held 
on Sunday, may end, the results are hardly likely to 
influence the present leaders of the Heimwehr, who, as 
Prince Starhemberg said the other day, are intent only 
on establishing the ‘* Heimwehr State.’? We wrote in 
these columns some time ago that the elections were 
unlikely to be free. Our surmise has been more than 
justified. During the past week the anti-Socialist 
measures of the Vaugoin Government have progressed 
from such milder persecutions as the confiscation of 
Socialist newspapers to the bolder and more dangerous 
plan of seizing the arms and arsenals of the Socialist 
Schiitzbund, which is the Red equivalent of the Fascist 
Heimwehr. The search for arms has been carried out 
vigorously and successfully in all the large towns of 
Austria, and the next step foreshadowed is the com- 
plete disbandment of the Schiitzbund. Thus the 
Christian Socialists (who are, of course, the Con- 
servative Party) will enter the elections with the 
Support of the fully armed Heimwehr, while the 
Socialists will have their fangs drawn. In these cir- 
cumstances it may well be that the Government will 
obtain a sweeping victory. Even if it were defeated, 
the only effect would be to expedite its campaign 
against parliamentarism and _ constitutionalism in 
Austria. 


* * * 


Mr. Shinwell has set up his National Committee of 
Investigation under the Coal Mines Act. Its chairman 
is Mr. Emil Davies, and its members represent coal 
consumers, owners and miners. Its duty is to investi- 


gate complaints in respect of the Control Scheme for 
regulating the production, supply and sale of coal. 
But alas! it looks as if we are nowhere near the end of 
our troubles in the matter of producing and supplying 
coal. In South Wales the negotiations for a new agree- 
ment have already broken down; and in most of the 
other coalfields where negotiations are proceeding little 
or no progress appears to have been made. The miners’ 
representatives are everywhere rejecting the spreadover 
of working hours, while the owners are insisting that 
wage-reductions are unavoidable unless the spreadover 
is accepted. Meanwhile, time is getting short; for the 
South Wales agreement expires at the end of the month. 
Presumably, if no agreement can be reached, the ques- 
tions at issue will have to be referred to the new 
machinery that is now being set up under the Coal 
Mines Act. But it must be remembered that, in the 
last resort, the Wages Board has no compulsory powers, 
and that the colliery owners are still refusing to co- 
operate in its working. There is evidently danger 
ahead. On the railways also a wages crisis seems to be 
threatening. The railway companies are asking for 
reductions ; and the Locomotive Engineers have already 
countered with an application for an increase. But in 
this case the position is less critical because the Railway 
Wages Board, though it also lacks compulsory powers, 
has worked well hitherto, with the co-operation of both 
parties, and has a good tradition behind it. If an 
award is made for the mining industry, there is no 
assurance that it will be accepted. A railway award, 
even if it is unpalatable to some of the interests 
concerned, stands a far better chance. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: As a corrective to the 
episode of Annahugh, related last week, it seems fair to 
give an instance of the comedy never far absent from 
the feuds of Orange and Green in Northern Ireland. At 
Magherarney, a village astride the Border, the local 
Republicans wished to greet Dr. Ward, a member of 
Dail Eireann. In the North drums are the only recog- 
nised instruments of political rejoicing. The drums of 
the local band were borrowed and stored in the Repub- 
lican Hall. But colours are quarrelsome things. Even 
the different shades of green clash sometimes. Next 
morning the drums had disappeared, and entered on an 
Odyssey that led them first to the Civic Guard’s 
barracks, then to the parish priest’s house, which 
lies in Northern Ireland, and so finally to the Northern 
Ireland Customs officials, who at once seized them for 
import duty. Yet Dr. Ward did not enter Magherarney 
undrummed ; and only a foreigner will be surprised to 
learn that Orange drums thundered welcome to him. 
The local Orangemen, touched to comprehension and 
sympathy by the predicament of their brother artists, 
rose above politics and lent their drums to welcome 
Dr. Ward! Two such peoples cannot for ever be kept 
apart. For the present, however, the religious barrier 
is insuperable. The refusal of the laity of the Belfast 
Diocesan Council of the Church of Ireland to sanction 
a new bishopric shows that the profound mistrust of 
the motives of its clergy which is the core of Protest- 
antism is as active as ever. It is unlikely to be less 
active when Catholic motives are being scrutinised. 
The recent flourish with which the founding of a Chair 
of Catholic Action in the National University in Dublin 
was heralded was doubtfully wise, because unnecessary. 
It is possible to fight valiantly for truth without, like 
Mr. Snodgrass, ostentatiously taking off one’s coat and 
announcing that one is going to begin. No Protestant 
who has lived in the South fears or need fear intoler- 
ance; but in the North there will be misgiving and 
hardening of hearts. 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE RETURNS 
TO THE ATTACK 
VER since the Government assumed office we, 
HK like many others who hoped great things from 
it, have pleaded for an energetic policy in 
providing work instead of doles for the unemployed. 
We were disappointed with the achievements of 
Mr. Thomas, still more disappointed when, after his 
withdrawal, no steps were taken to fill his place, and 
most disappointed of all when, last week, the King’s 
Speech foreshadowed no important new plans to relieve 
the situation. It is true that the Education Bill, if it 
becomes law, will help to relieve the pressure on the 
labour market. It is true that certain other measures 
announced by the Government are calculated, directly 
or indirectly, to provide additional work. It is also 
true that this Government has done more in a year 
than Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues did in all their 
five years of unhampered office. Nevertheless the 
Government’s measures have failed to make any appre- 
ciable impression on the numbers of the unemployed, 
even apart from the increase in unemployment which 
is due to the coming of a world depression beyond its 
control. 

At the last General Election it was Mr. Lloyd 
George, rather than Mr. MacDonald, who promised to 
cure unemployment if he were returned to office. The 
Labour Party was diffident and hesitant even then, 
and abstained for the most part from rash pledges of 
what it would accomplish. Mr. Lloyd George, free 
from the risk of being called upon to redeem his 
promises, promised much, and even assured us that 
we could get all the benefits of his policy without really 
paying for them. Some people thought that no more 
would be heard of the Liberal proposals after the 
election; but Mr. Lloyd George has now returned to 
the charge with a new yellow booklet, in which he re- 
asserts, with a difference, his contentions of last year. 
We can, to be sure, no longer ‘* conquer,”’ but only 
** tackle *’ unemployment under his banner; but that 
change of wording is reasonable enough in face of the 
changed situation. For no one supposes that it is pos- 
sible, by any purely national measures, to counteract 
the effects of the present world depression. We should 
do astonishingly well if we could even, by such 
measures, bring down the number of the unemployed 
to where it stood a year ago. 

The other change in Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals is 
also reasonable. He no longer promises us something 
for nothing. He and his colleagues recognise that the 
tackling of unemployment will cost money, and that 
the cost is not to be avoided by any such simple 
method as the earmarking of the future revenues of 
the Road Fund. They now, more sensibly than last 
year, adjure us to face the expense because it is worth 
facing, and do not promise miracles at no expense at 
all. 

With these changes, the new Liberal unemployment 
scheme remains much like the old, except that far more 
emphasis is now placed on land settlement, and 
relatively less on roads. Indeed, the most striking 
feature of the present proposals is a plan for the 


cs 


creation of a vast number of family farms, designed to 
increase home food production, and to decrease our 
dependence on imported foodstuffs. This is recognised 
to be a long-run remedy, incapable of making a great 
deal of employment in the immediate future. It is 
advocated rather as a means of readjusting our national 
economy to a permanent change in the form and distri- 
bution of world trade than as a means of immediate 
provision of work to the main body of the unemployed. 
Work in the immediate future is to be found by speed- 
ing up road development and housing and _ the 
electricity and telephone services, so as to carry out 
ambitious projects of reconstruction and growth in 
these fields over a much shorter period than is con- 
templated in the measures so far taken by the Govern- 
ment. The development of agriculture is, in the main, 
a long-period remedy ; the troubles of the next year or 
so must be relieved chiefly by these other means. 

We have thus to regard Mr. Lloyd George’s projects 
from two distinct points of view. They are based 
fundamentally on the belief that anything like a com- 
plete restoration of our export trade to its old 
dimensions, in relation to our increased population and 
the increased total of world trade, is out of the 
question, and that we are bound to redistribute capital 
and labour so as to become more self-sufficient in the 
supply of vital products for our own consumption. But 
it is further urged that, as the process of readjustment 
is bound to take time, there must be also emergency 
measures on a grand scale designed to decrease 
unemployment during the difficult period of transition. 

In agriculture, and for the long-run restoration of 
our economic system, Mr. Lloyd George puts his shirt 
on the family farm, cultivated by its occupier, normally 
without need for the employment of hired labour. But 
he rejects any proposal to secure this return to the 
land by measures of protection for home-grown 
agricultural produce. He will have neither subsidies 
to the home producer of wheat or other primary com- 
modities, nor import boards or quotas which might 
raise prices to the home consumer. The great expan- 
sion of agriculture that he proposes is to be accom- 
plished under free-trade conditions, by means of more 
efficient farming, aided by cheaper credit, better 
grading and marketing of produce, and better care 
and equipment of the land under the auspices of the 
State. This improvement is to be concentrated mainly 
not on cereals, but on pig-breeding, dairying, market- 
gardening, and stall-feeding of cattle for the home 
market. What is not clear is that land development, 
on anything like the scale proposed, can be successfully 
accomplished within a few years under the purely com- 
petitive conditions of Free Trade. Mr. Lloyd George 
may be perfectly right in singing the praises of the 
family farm, and in predicting its expansion as an 
element in our national life. But is he right in suppos- 
ing that the State has only to provide 100,000 new 
family farms, and to assist with credit and marketing 
and equipment, in order to enable a great host of the 
urban unemployed to settle suddenly on the land, and 
become the nucleus of a thriving agricultural com- 
munity? Surely such a development, if it comes at all, 
must come slowly, unless the agricultural producer 
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is given the benefit of a protected market and a higher 
price. 

We view this part of the new Liberal scheme with a 
good deal of scepticism, not because we are hostile to 
intensive land settlement, but because Mr. Lloyd 
George’s hopes of it appear to be extravagant, 
especially under the conditions with which he surrounds 
it. Nor do we see much prospect of speeding up work 
on roads, or bridges, or telephones, or electricity, in 
anything like the degree he seems to regard as possible. 
All these things certainly could be speeded up with 
advantage, but hardly to the extent postulated in the 
Liberal Report. The Report itself admits that the 
Government has, during the past year, been doing its 
best to push on work of this sort. More could be done, 
and we sympathise with the plea that red tape should 
be eliminated, and emergency methods adopted over 
a wider field. But that several hundred thousand more 
workers can usefully be employed on roads, bridges, 
electricity and telephones in the next few months is 
beyond belief. 

Where Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues are right 
is in insisting that the situation is grave enough to be 
treated as a national emergency, calling for quite 
exceptional action, and that it is sheerly impossible 
for the community to go on meeting all its current 
charges without calling into play the unused productive 
power of the unemployed. We are to-day trying to 
sustain, on the basis of a diminished or stationary 
production, increasing rates of real wages and greatly 
increased incomes for the rentier class. This is a 
lingering form of suicide. If we do not increase pro- 
duction, as well as lower its costs, we cannot continue 
to pay both wages and debts. Yet there is at present 
no sign of a determined effort on the part of indus- 
trialists to face up to the situation, except by further 
contracting the amount of employment they are able 
and willing to provide. Nor is the Government taking 
nearly strong enough action either to stimulate 
industrial organisation, or to meet the immediate 
emergency by setting the unemployed to work useful 
in the national interest. 

The Liberal proposals are open to serious criticism 
on many accounts. But the broad idea behind them 
issound. We hope that Mr. MacDonald, with the new 
yellow book before his eyes and a consciousness of the 
municipal elections in the back of his mind, will spare 
time from the preoccupations of the Empire and India 
to ask himself whether he is really satisfied with his 
Government’s record in this matter of unemployment. 
And, if he is not, can he not ginger up his colleagues 


and their departments to a more resolute handling of 
the problem ? 


INDIA AND THE ROUND TABLE 


HE occasions are few in any age when it can be said 
that a particular assembly holds in its hands the 
destiny of a great ruling system. We stand to-day 

on the eve of one such occasion. The Indian Round Table is, 
in truth, the most momentous gathering of representatives 
held since Britain became an Empire. When the King opens 
the Conference on November 12th he will be taking the first 
formal step in a progression that must lead to one of two 


results—either the loss by Britain of an imperial responsi- 
bility which has no parallel in the annals of empire, or else the 
success for which all men of goodwill are devoutly hoping, 
a constructive plan by which India’s path to freedom and 
responsibility may be pursued in co-operation with the 
British Government and people. The Round Table Con- 
ference marks the end of an epoch. From this point onwards 
India will take either the one road or the other. And it is 
obviously a matter of the utmost importance that the British 
people should realise the nature of the crisis which the 
Conference will be called upon to face. 

In the short period since the publication of the Simon 
Report certain matters have become clearer. The prelim- 
inary stages of the debate, both in England and in India, 
were clouded by much confused assertion and argument 
about the relation between the Conference and the Simon 
Report, and also about the individual policy of the Viceroy 
in respect of the crux of the entire controversy—namely, the 
question of responsible government at the Centre. We may 
discard such matters as these at the outset as so far irrele- 
vant. The policy of the Government of India—from which 
that of Lord Irwin is not distinct—has been set out at 
length in a comprehensive dispatch which is altogether 
regular in procedure. And the dispute over the Simon 
Report and its place at the Round Table has been, or will 
be, determined, not by the Government of India or the 
chairman of the Round Table, but by the march of events in 
India and the first important moves in the Conference 
itself. 

There is, as a matter of fact, little room for difference of 
opinion about the point of departure at the Round Table. 
In order to bring it out more specifically we may go back 
to the situation as it stood at the time of the Viceroy’s 
declaration twelve months ago. On the Ist of November, 
1929, Lord Irwin made his statement as to Dominion status 
being ‘‘ the natural issue’? of British rule. When 
Mr. Gandhi, a few weeks later, was called into private con- 
ference with the Viceroy, he made it a condition of the 
co-operation of his party in the policy of the Round Table 
that the Conference should be based on the immediate grant 
of Dominion status and its task defined as the working out 
of a plan of full responsible government, subject to the 
necessary safeguards. Lord Irwin, it was obvious, could not 
give any such undertaking. All that he could do was to 
confirm the offer of the Conference, and to say that it would 
be a genuine Round Table with, on the Government side, no 
limiting conditions. In other words, no subjects would be 
barred from discussion. Naturally enough, it was taken for 
granted at Simla that the enormous difficulties in the way 
of any Dominion scheme, and the competing pressure of the 
Indian minorities, would tell heavily against an early grant 
of Dominion status. It was recognised, of course, that the 
general agreement among the political parties in India on 
Dominion status as the aim was a formidable fact; but it 
was believed that in any representative Conference two 
main influences would combine to postpone the positive 
demand for responsible government. Those were taken to 
be, the powerful delegation of Indian Princes and the 
strength of the communal demands, by the Moslems and 


‘other minorities, for protection and privileged treatment. 


But the events of the past half-year in India and the 
discussion among the various groups since the delegates to 
the Conference were appointed have brought about a decided 
change in the outlook. The one clear thing in a confused 
situation is that the Indian members of the Conference are 
agreed on the essential demand they will submit at the 
Round Table. It is that equality of status should be con- 
ceded as a matter of principle and policy, and that respon- 
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sible government, in the provinces and at the Centre, should 
be the declared purpose of the Government. 


Here, needless to say, is the primary fact of the Con- 
ference; and in connection with it we must take account of 
the position now occupied and avowed by the Princes. That 
position is much nearer to the constitutional principles of 
the British Indian delegates than has hitherto been supposed. 
Several of the Princes have been speaking freely to the 
press, and in certain of their statements, outside the mere 
repetition of loyal sentiments, there is a note that has not 
been heard before. Thus the Nawab of Bhopal, an impor- 
tant Moslem ruler, says that the members of his order are 
asking for equality of status in the British Empire, and 
that their people are looking towards the enjoyment of the 
same kind of freedom that has been the heritage of the 
British people. The Maharajah of Bikaner, who is a former 
representative of India at Geneva and rules over a leading 
Rajput State, speaks in similar terms of ‘* equal partner- 
ship ”’ within the Empire. The Princes now in London are 
taking pains to make it known that they and their fellows 
do not in the least fit into the popular notion of an Oriental 
potentate, enslaved by drink and the zenana. On the 
contrary, they call attention to their new systems of 
administration, their modern public works, and the exten- 
sive employment in the Indian States of scientific and 
administrative experts. On their behalf, moreover, it is 
pointed out that the Princes recognise the growth in British 
India of a powerful educated class, evidently destined in the 
near future to control the government of British India. 
Until lately the Princes have looked upon that class as their 
enemy. They can do so no longer, in view of the spread of 
education in the Indian States and their own dependence 
upon Indian ministers and departmental organisers. Nor, 
again, can it be overlooked that since the Curzon era the 
Princes have created an organisation designed to overthrow 
the old idea of the Paramount Power and, incidentally, to 
get rid of the direct authority of the Government of India 
as exercised through the British Resident. ‘‘ All India is 
sick to death of the present regime,” a well-known authority 
wrote the other day, ‘* but the Indian Princes are sickest of 
all.” That is a strong statement; the Conference may show 
that it is not too strong. 


It is manifestly impossible for anyone to say in advance 
whether the three main sections of the Indian delegation— 
the Princes, the Moslems, and the Hindu Liberals—will enter 
the Conference as mutually destructive factions, or as 
groups united at least upon the essentials of responsible 
government for all India. Notwithstanding their talk of 
equal status, the Princes must lay the greatest stress on their 
imperial connection ; their existence depends upon it. Not- 
withstanding their substantial agreement with the Hindu 
Liberals on the necessity for the immediate declaration of an 
Indian Dominion, the Moslems will insist upon their com- 
munal privileges. That is inevitable. Their strongest leader, 
once a Nationalist, is now committed to the communal 
programme. But it would seem that, whatever the divisions 
in the Indian ranks, the challenge to imperial authority 
at the Conference is unalterable and cannot be evaded. Let 
us suppose (it is not wholly possible) that the Indian 
members build their bridge and begin by asking for a solemn 
declaration of Dominion status coupled with a promise to go 
straight forward to responsible government. After the 
successive pledges since 1920, is it conceivable that the 
Government members of the Round Table could refuse and 
decline to assume the leadership of the Conference upon that 
basis? But a united Indian stand is exceedingly improbable. 
What is far more likely is that the demand as we have 
stated it will be made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 


Dr. Jayakar on behalf of the Indian Liberals and their allies, 
believing, as they do, that the Moslem leaders agree with 
them over the constitutional substance, while in India the 
host of Nationalists, whose leaders remain implacable, look 
on in the grim knowledge that their compatriots in London 
dare not ask for less. Disaster, in that event, to the 
Conference would be almost unavoidable. 

What, then, are the alternatives? There are those who 
say—with Mr. J. L. Garvin—that the choice lies between 
proclaiming the governing will of Britain and acknowledging 
the impotence of the Raj. There are others who continue 
to assert that the right way for the Government is to 
announce its acceptance of the Simon Report and to mobilise 
all the requisite force for putting it into effect. This second 
suggestion is fantastic. The first is, in essence, nothing 
more than the vague imperialist faith which belonged to a 
time that is dead and can never return. Mr. Garvin has 
himself disposed of it, by his emphatic statement that India 
is in revolution. India is in revolution; and the organised 
revolutionary party, far larger and more powerful than 
any other, is not represented at the Round Table. Its 
leaders—in prison and out—have so far succeeded, to 
a surprising extent, in holding the reckless elements in 
check, and paying at least nominal allegiance to the idea 
of non-violence. The one hope of continued restraint, 
which might well be followed by the recovery of the more 
responsible elements in India, and their enlistment on the 
side of constructive order, lies in bold constructive leader- 
ship at St. James’s Palace. In the Simon Report there are 
very few references to the Nationalist movements in India 
and the motives which inspire them. But among those few 
there is one passage of crucial import. It affirms that all 
Indians are at one in their demand for the equal status of 
their country before the world. Lord Irwin’s proclamation 
of a year ago may or may not have been wisely made and 
rightly timed. But two things are incontrovertible: it 
cannot be recalled, and it cannot be explained away. We 
may believe that a Dominion of India—as the words have 
been and are understood throughout the existing British 
Commonwealth—is not practicable. No man at present can 
tell. But as to the principle, and actuality, of Equal Status, 
if any connection between Britain and India is to remain, 
there can be no doubt at all. 


THE LACK OF PURCHASING 
POWER 


r ‘\ HAT the prevailing trade depression throughout the | 
world, with its unemployment of capital and labour, | 
is attributable in the first instance to a lack of 

purchasing power sufficient to buy all the consumable and 

capital goods the existing economic system is capable 
of producing, at a price covering all costs of production 

(inclusive of a minimum profit), is an indisputable fact. But 

what is the cause of this failure of effective demand? The 

explanation I have set out in my book Rationalisation and 

Unemployment attributes it to a maldistribution of 

income which upsets the economically sound proportion 

between spending and saving, causing an attempt to 
create and operate an amount of material capital exceeding 
the actual requirements of the economic system. Critics 
of this view usually insist that the real cause of the 
insufficiency of purchasing power, or effective demand, is an 
absolute shortage of money. A recent review in the Political 

Quarterly urges that ‘* while the productive process is going 

on, the supply of money may be contracting for reasons quite 

outside the control of investor or producer, so that the latter 
may be presented with a price-level much below what he 
anticipated when he bargained for his labour and his 
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capital.’ Under such circumstances, he must either cut his 
costs, including wages, or restrict his output, involving 
unemployment. 

Now, that the amount of money available for investment 
in the purchase of new plant and its operation does shrink at 
the opening of a period of depression, and continues to 
function at a low level throughout the depression, is indis- 
putable. But a sudden act of deflation, due to governmental 
policy, as in 1925, following and designed to cancel prior acts 
of war-inflation, must be regarded as an exceptional case 
in discussing the causation of ‘* depressions.’? The conduct of 
inflation and deflation has been so diverse in its times and 
methods in different countries affected by the war that it is 
not possible to attribute the present world-wide depression to 
any line of financial policy as main cause. Disturbed finance 
has undoubtedly contributed to difficulties of free planning 
in industry and commerce, and these difficulties have them- 
selves reacted in disturbing monetary policy. 

There is, however, no reason to regard a contraction of 
money as the normal explanation of a cyclical depression, 
though a shortage of effective demand is an early manifes- 
tation of such a depression. 

The real issue is whether this shortage of money is a 
prime cause, operating independently of business activities, 
or whether it is an effect of business maladjustments, as my 
hypothesis suggests. A shortage of money available to buy 
all the goods in the market might mean, either (a) that 
purchasing power does not exist in sufficient quantity, or 
(b) that it is withheld or directed to some other use than the 
purchase of the current output. Now there are those who 
put down our present economic troubles primarily, or solely, 
to the fact that the production of gold, the monetary 
standard, is failing to keep pace with the requirements of an 
economic system which is turning out, or is capable of 
turning out, goods at a much faster rate. All other forms of 
purchasing power are based on gold, and at any given time 
their amount must bear some definite ratio to the gold 
supply. The increase of gold available for money not 
exceeding 2 per cent. a year cannot conduct the purchase of 
a much more rapid increase of goods and services at the 
existing price-level. Hence a necessary collapse of prices, 
with loss of profits and reduction of employment. 

While it is impossible here to enter a full discussion of this 
price theory in relation to gold, I enter a denial of the 
assumption that any such rigid relation between the supply 
of gold and the supply of purchasing power exists in modern 
business life. The volume of money, based legally upon 
gold, may, under an efficient conduct of financial business, 
by national or international banking, expand without any 
close relation to the current expansion of gold supply. If 
it were possible to keep the production of goods by means 
of improved technique continually expanding, with full 
employment of the available capital and labour, the fact that 
the world’s gold supply only increased by 2 per cent. per 
annum need not prevent all the goods produced from being 
bought, provided the productive power were properly 
distributed between the production of capital goods and 
consumptive goods, and between the different trades in these 
two categories. When trade itself is in a sound condition, 
the growing productivity of the industrial system is accom- 
panied by an equal expansion of purchasing power available 
for buying the whole supply of commodities and capital 
goods. 

If I endeavour to express briefly the monetary phases of 
a depression, it may serve to show how the shrinkage of 
money comes about and how it operates. 

1. During trade prosperity money is paid out at each 
stage of production in good regular wages, high profits 


and dividends, sufficient to purchase the whole product. 
Large money savings are effected, through “ reserves,”’ 
investment of large surplus incomes, and thrift. 

2. Merchants and financiers presently perceive that the 
creation of new plant, raw materials and other forms of 
real capital in the basic industries has been overdone, and 
that the goods they assist in producing are not selling 
as quickly, or at such good prices, as they have been doing. 
New orders are falling off. In this situation industrial 
investment slows down. Money available for investment 
waits in bank reserves, or is utilised for short loans. This 
admitted lag of investment checks further the processes 
of production, especially in the basic industries, creating 
more unemployment and wage reductions, which again react 
in shrinking demand for final commodities. 

8. As this lag of investment continues, saved money, 
instead of purchasing the capital goods made in anticipation 
of such purchase, drifts into Stock Exchange operations, 
gambling in shares, or is caught up, as here in 1929, by 
bogus company flotations. Bank credits, not finding their 
usual work in financing industry, shrink or else drift into 
the same channels. 

4. As depression and unemployment spread from the basic 
industries to industry and commerce in general, manufac- 
turers and traders are driven to reduce their selling prices 
further, and to stop further expenses of production, in order 
to meet their credit obligations to the banks. This further 
fall of prices with increasing unemployment causes a further 
shrinkage of money income. Now the full trade depression 
is on, and since every source of saving shrinks (reserves, 
profits, interest and wages), there ensues a period of what 
from the normal standpoint is under-saving. 

5. The present era of under-production, under-saving and > 
low consumption is thus seen to be due to the shrinkage of © 
real income. This period will last until the temporary 
weighting of the spending-saving balance in favour of 
spending, together with the obsolescence of much of the 
unemployed plant, has taken out of the system the super- 
fluous capital created in good times, and under-production 
has gone so far as to show indications of short supplies, 
rising prices and a trade revival. 

But both contractions of money, the lag of investment 
capital and the shrinkage of bank credits, are seen not to 
be independent monetary causes, but monetary reactions to 
an economic situation due to a maldistribution of wealth that 
evoked an attempt to save and apply as capital a larger 
proportion of the total income than can be so applied. 

The false stress on money as a vera causa of depression 
and unemployment has singularly unfortunate implications. 
It is used to show that, since other costs of production 
cannot at once be lowered, money wages, a chief cost, should 
be reduced. The immediate result would be still further 
to worsen the distribution of income, and to contract still 
further the effective demand for commodities, with a conse- 
quent shrinkage of employment of capital and labour along 
the whole series of processes producing the commodities 
bought in reduced quantities by the employed workers. 

It is argued, however, that any such evil effect would be 
more than compensated by the expansion of our export 
trade which this reduction of costs would enable us to gain. 
More employment in this country, though at lower wages, 
might leave the total working-class income as large as now, 
or even larger. Upon this argument I make two comments. 
In the first place, it proposes to reduce the money income of 
the workers in those export or unsheltered trades where 
wages are already notoriously lower than in the sheltered 
trades. Secondly, it initiates a competition for the debase- 
ment of the standard of life throughout the economic world, 
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by seeking to underbid foreign products and to force down 
the wages in their export trades so as to enable them to hold 
their markets. Instead of using the new machinery of 
internationalism in order to raise the standard of life for 
the workers in all countries, this proposal must work in the 
opposite direction. Experience in tariff wars ought to 
indicate sufficiently the danger of entering a contest in 
sweating. J. A. Hopson. 


THE SIN OF CHARITY 


* AS the moment not arrived,’’ ask the Chairman 
H and Secretary of the Charity Organisation 
Society in a letter to the Times, “‘ for a forward 
movement in regard to the social problem of unprofitable 
alms, one of the two oldest in the world? ”’ They then go 
on to paint so startling a picture of the results of casual alms- 
giving that any man with a conscience is bound henceforth 
to hesitate before dipping his hand into his pocket in response 
to the mute appeal of the bogus match-seller in the gutter. 
To do so is apparently to demoralise a fellow-creature. 
Every penny you give to a human lost dog tends even, if 
I have understood the letter, to destroy his chance of 
worldly success. For society, strange as it may sound in 
the ears of the sceptical, is already so well and so beneficently 
organised that the beggar has only to turn to some centre or 
institution in order to find benefits far beyond those that can 
be obtained from mumping in the streets. Let us organise 
the tramps and beggars, instead of bombarding them with 
coppers, and the world will become a fairer place. 

It seems to me that the Charity Organisation Society has 
often been unfairly attacked. In so far as it has enabled 
many generous people to give help where help was needed 
instead of wasting their money on specious frauds, it has 
obviously been a means of bringing real assistance to the 
really poor. The sentimental may protest that to organise 
charity is to make charity cold and to mechanise something 
that should be spontaneous and free. But this is manifestly 
rubbish. Every great charitable society, including that 
of St. Vincent de Paul, is essentially a charity organisation 
society. Inquiries are made into individual cases, and help 
is given where help is most needed. I do not know of any 
society that gives away money to all who ask for it—the 
logical result of the sentimental attitude to charity. Even 
those of us who occasionally part with a few shillings to 
some stranger who has told us a pathetic story prefer to 
believe that the story that has wrung our hearts is true. 
We should certainly give more money to a man whose story 
we believed than to one who was a manifest impostor. I 
have no objection to other people giving money to impostors, 
but if I myself am told by a man that he has just got a job 
in Aberdeen and that he will lose it unless some one gives him 
the price of the railway-fare, I feel a little resentful if, having 
given him the money, I learn that he never got nearer 
Aberdeen than the public-house in Holborn and that, 
indeed, he had never even applied for a job at all. Not that 
I have ever given any one the fare to Aberdeen. York 
was the furthest limit of my charity, and that was many 
years ago when I believed everything that I was told. But 
the fact remains that I was resentful on finding that I had 
been humbugged. The resentment showed that I was at 
heart as much opposed to indiscriminate charity as the 
Charity Organisation Society itself. 

At the same time, I feel no resentment of the sort if the 
sum of my charity is small enough. I bear no resentment up 
to fourpence. If a man stops me in the street to inform 
me that he and his wife and children have been flung into 
the street by a hard-hearted landlord and if, having 
obtained fourpence—or even sixpence—for his tale, he 


afterwards makes for a public-house with his winnings, he 
has my comparatively warm sympathy in so doing. Any- 
body who likes can have fourpence from me—once in six 
months or so. I would rather give a beggar fourpence than 
give myself the trouble of inquiring into the truth of his 
story, and there is always the chance that his story may be 
true, in which case I ought to have given him rather 
more. From the point of view of the Charity Organisation 
Society, however, I have committed a sin against society— 
and against the man—by giving him anything at all without 
making a full investigation. It is here that I differ from 
the C.0.S. I do not believe that I do anybody on earth the 
slightest injury by giving a helpless-looking stranger four- 
pence. And even an impostor may be the better for a glass 
of ale. If no one were allowed to drink beer except those 
who deserved it, England would be a thirsty island. 

The C.O.S. tells me, however, that this man whom I have 
so self-indulgently assisted may be an unemployed worker, 
living on the dole, who relies on begging for his luxuries 
and amusements when he ought to be attending one of “ the 
training centres for unoccupied men subsisting on unem- 
ployment benefit ’’ or Poor Law relief. The men who go to 
these training centres, according to the Chairman and 
Secretary of the C.O.S., “* are happier and fitter than those 
who do not, and in a better position to take up work for 
wages when it becomes available. Is it now,’’ they ask, 
** for the public to stop definitely its policy of thwarting this 
development by paying men to stay away from these centres 
and beg in the streets? ’? I am, I confess, not quite clear 
about this matter. Can I be certain that every man who 
begs from me in the street is already receiving an allowance 
from public funds and that he might be at a training centre 
if he wished? It is all very well to tell me that “ it is a 
piece of real unkindness to bribe a man to stay away from 
his training centre,’’? but can I be sure that, in giving a 
stranger a penny, I am doing anything of the sort? And, 
even if the people who attend the training centres are 
happier than those who do not, can I be sure that those who 
play musical instruments and sell matches in the streets 
would be happier if they attended training centres instead? 
If I myself were an unemployed worker living on the dole, 
should I be doing more good to my family by earning 
money as a public cornet-player or by training myself in 
preparation for the problematical revival of trade? I have 
no love for the cornet, but, in such circumstances, I think I 
should play one. And I should hope that passers-by would 
turn a deaf ear, not to the cornet, however it might deserve 
it, but to the strange statement of the C.O.S. that ‘* from 
Odysseus downwards all authorities agree that the would-be 
benevolent donor is simply dragging [a man] down by 
teaching him to stay away from his training centre.” | 
cannot for the life of me see how one is dragging him down. 
If this is being down, he may be happier down than up. In 
any case, I cannot be sure that he has any other means of 
subsistence. In a Socialist State I should be all for the 
suppression of street-musicians and beggars as nuisances, 
knowing that they could easily earn a living without pester- 
ing their neighbours. But in the State to-day I have no 
such assurance. I know unemployed men who can get no 
help from the community except by going into some kind of 
institution. Yet they would rather work than live on 
charity. ‘Till the State provides either work or relief for 
every one who is out of work, I refuse to be tortured by 
scruples of conscience about the few pennies that I give to 
beggars. 

The Chairman and Secretary of the C.O.S., however; 
contend that, by giving these pennies, I am helping not only 
to undermine the morals of the beggars but to undermine 
their health. This, as they say, is ‘‘ another grave liability.” 
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We incur the liability, apparently, every time we listen to 
the whine of one of the large company of “ habitual 
travelling beggars.’’ ‘‘ This time the thoughtless donor is 
tempting men who ought to be under treatment to reject 
its benefits. One in every four of these nomads is found to 
be feeble-minded, psycho-neurotic, or insane. Large numbers 
are found to be suffering from ailments such as hernia. 
Seventy-five of those examined showed symptoms of 
chronic alcoholism. Can it be consistent either with 
humanity or with civic duty to pay men to continue 
unnecessarily such a mode of life? ’’ To that I would 
answer that it depends entirely on what is the alternative 
mode of life that society offers them. No doubt, institu- 
tions are good things, and are necessary to the security of 
society. But one would not, as a rule, go into an institution 
from choice. If a man is dangerously insane or has a 
dangerous infectious disease, it is clear that he ought to be 
put into an institution for the safety of others. But, if a 
man merely prefers to suffer discomfort outside an institu- 
tion to putting himself under the orders of other people 
inside one, I do not see how I am injuring him by speeding 
him with a penny on his way. If petty charity is a crime, 
then let the C.O.S. approach the State with a plea for its 
suppression. There is no use in appealing to individuals, 
many of whom cannot see that the State at present offers 
the casual tramp a Utopian existence, if he enters an insti- 
tution instead of leading his own kind of life on the roads. 
I am not one of those who sentimentalise over tramps. I 
do not think they are freer or happier—necessarily—than 
stock-brokers. I can see the case for their complete suppres- 
sion, and have not a word to say against any prohibition 
of door-to-door begging. But, so long as a tramp exists, I 
shall be conscious of no crime in enabling him to buy a 
night’s lodging and a cup of tea in the morning. I am all 
in favour of preventing the young from degenerating into 
tramps, but those who are tramps already will never be 
anything else, and would not be happy as anything else, 
and, if some of them suffer from chronic alcoholism, it is 
a fate that might easily have befallen them in any rank of 
society. Let them go their way, if they do not allow them- 
selves to become pests. They will be happier if they have 
the price of a drink than if they have not. 

My own view is that you may injure a human being greatly 
by giving him a fortune, but that you are unlikely to do him 
even an infinitesimal injury by giving him anything from a 
penny up to, say, five shillings. Beggars and tramps are what 
they are, and one is not “ bribing ”’ or “* tempting ” them 
to be beggars and tramps by helping them to subsist in 
their present condition. One is merely accepting things as 
they are, and providing for the immediate needs of a human 
being. They are not merely figures in a social problem; 
they are men, who must eat in order to live, and who, if they 
are given a penny or two, may be able to sleep in a house 
on a wet night instead of under a hedge. There is no use 
living on a theory. These men are facts, and it is well 
occasionally to be charitable upon instinct. Especially when 
it is only a matter of a penny, or even, as I say, fourpence. 
If I had never committed a worse crime against society 


than giving a penny to a blind man, I should die with a quiet 
conscience. Y. ¥. 


FARMS AND MACHINERY 


S we drove through the valley of the Thames a few 
A weeks ago on the way to Wantage and the farm 
Tractor Trials, autumn showed at her best for a brief 

The sun came out, there was early autumn gold 
mingled with the greenery of beech and chestnut trees. 
Travellers’ Joy had flung itself as though in ecstasy across 


hour. 


the hedgerows, robins sang, here and there thrush and hedge- 
sparrow resumed forgotten music. Teams of leisurely horses 
drew the plough across the stubble, and were followed by the 
usual flock of rooks and starlings. It was as though one 
looked upon the last stages of a transformation. Yet a 
few years, and the horses will have passed from the picture ; 
it may be that many of the hedgerows, so dear to our singing 
birds, will go with them. Even some of the stately trees that 
have grown up because a hedger spared the sapling will have 
been cut down for the redemption of farming costs, for in the 
mechanising of the agricultural industry, man can take no 
thought for beauty. 

All things considered, the arrangements for those Tractor 
Trials were excellent. Thirty-three makers entered into 
competition by submitting to the preliminary trials 
arranged by the Oxford School of Agricultural Engineering 
in the beginning of June, and of these thirty survived the 
test. and one was withdrawn owing to a change of plan on 
the part of the makers. The importance of this early investi- 
gation cannot be over-rated. In the first days of agricultural 
machinery, farmers could often be tempted by a glib sales- 
man into buying something of which the most outstanding 
virtues were limited to the printed description, and if in 
practice they discounted all the manufacturer’s optimism, 
there was no relief. To-day the position is changed 
immensely for the better, because the Oxford School will 
test and make a report on any type of agricultural machine, 
and the farmer who, in vulgar parlance, ‘* buys a pup,”’ has 
only himself to thank. 

Tests for the tractors shown at Ardington were sufficiently 
severe, and involved twenty-four actual working hours in 
each case. The engineers who put the machines through 
their belt and draw-bar tests were content to record what 
happened, but by the time a tractor had exhibited its pacés 
for twenty-four hours all questions of power, speed, fuel 
consumption, draw-bar pull and horse-power, wheel or track 
slippage, and the rest, were on record, and with that record 
the work of the examiners ceased. It was not for them to 
state a preference. ‘* No expression of opinion whatever 
will be found in the report,’’ said the introductory paper; 
** it is confined simply to the actual results of the tests, 
together with notes of points directly connected with them. 
Each farmer having regard to the work which he will require 
his tractor to do, and the conditions under which he wil! 
require it to work, must decide for himself which machine 
will best suit his purpose.”’ 

The uses of the tractor are many and various. Its early 
history has been a record of great endeavour and modest 
achievement. In the future it is likely to become the handy- 
man of the farm; it will plough and harrow, gather a hay 
crop, draw the self-binder, undertake road transport, 
accomplishing all these varied tasks with skill and ease even 
though it be small and comparatively inexpensive. Very big 
machines, like the Caterpillar “ Sixty,’? which attracted 
a measure of attention on the Ardington ground that was 
out of all proportion to its possibilities in England, will 
draw two five-furrow ploughs and cover an acre in twenty 
minutes. It carries 75 gallons of fuel, costs upwards of 
£1,000, and is suitable only to the prairie. There can be 
very few farms in England that have fields large enough to 
justify its use. But I watched a little Caterpillar ‘‘ Ten,’’ 
which only carries 17} gallons of fuel, turning over a field 
of mustard by the aid of a three-furrow plough in the neatest 
fashion I had ever seen, while one of the special advantages 
of this particular machine appeared to be its ability to 
manceuvre. The price is under £300. It has been well 
said that the modern tractor can carry out nearly all 
farming operations, from the preparation of the land for 
seeding to the delivery of grain to the mill, while it can 
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help in the steading and fetch a load from the nearest or 
farthest station. It is clear, then, that we have a force that 
is destined to influence our acts of husbandry, and that the 
one thing standing between it and immediate effects is the 
inability of the farmer to find the necessary money. At 
Ardington one met several men who said frankly that they 
are not able to purchase a tractor just now, and saw no 
immediate hope of being able to do so, but felt they must 
watch what was going on. 

There were plenty of English competitors at the Tractor 
Trials : eight from Great Britain as against ten from the 
United States, five from France, four from Germany, two 
from Canada and Sweden, one from Hungary and Ireland. 
All the ploughs I saw in use appeared to be of British make. 
The most ingenious device exhibited was on the Laiil 
tractor, property of a French company which puts out a 
petrol-drawn machine of considerable size and power (Draw- 
bar rating 17, belt rating 20), and has an arrangement of 
folding spud-wheels attached to its pneumatic tyres. The 
spuds are required when tractor work is going on, and when 
that is over they can be knocked back, and the pneumatic 
tyres will carry the tractor on to the road to take a heavy 
load at a high speed. 

There were Diesel engines, said to be very cheap to run, 
and some experts eye them with great favour, but so far as 
could be seen, the Americans are on top at present, and 
English manufacturers are labouring under considerable 
difficulties. The reason is not far to seek. Companies like 
the International Harvester and the Caterpillar Tractor, and 
the Massey-Harris of Canada, have had a long start and a 
great experience. They have been catering for countless 
miles of prairie with a vast market within reach, while 
English manufacturers entering into the business with all the 
limitations that our comparatively small holdings and 
frequent hedges impose, have been face to face with costly 
and unproductive experiments. 

Many thousands of pounds have been lost by firms that 
have tried to enter the tractor business, and have failed on 
their road to the goal, and it may be doubted whether the 
annual sale of English tractors in this country to-day exceeds 
a couple of thousand. Yet it is quite clear that the industry 
is growing, that the old and picturesque methods of 
farming will soon be relics of a comparatively peaceful 
past, and that our big engineering firms must maintain their 
effort, as, indeed, they show every intention of doing, and 
fight for the markets of the world. Canada and the United 
States may well find sufficient field for their activities on the 
North American continent, and the English manufacturer’s 
eye might well be turned to Australasia and Africa, and to 
other parts of the world where, under the pressure of 
economic forces, costs of production must be reduced to a 
minimum. Their special problem is that of fuel. Petrol 
and paraffin will not serve; the cost of transport forbids. 
At present there is probably nothing on the market that 
can compete within its proper area with the machines 
of the International Harvester Company and the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, though one or two of our English 
machines, particularly the Rushton and the Marshall, 
were being well spoken of on the ground, but the extent 
to which tractor production has been specialised is shown 
by a very significant development. They were saying 
at Ardington that Mr. Henry Ford has been to all intents 
and purposes knocked out of the tractor trade. The Fordson, 
his own speciality, cannot stand up against the tractors of 
the two great American firms already named, and while 
anything is possible to a man of genius like Mr. Ford, he has 
a very difficult task before him in producing something that 
is either better at the same cost or equally good and cheaper 
than the machines of his great rivals. 





Although such expert handling as one saw in the fields 
round Wantage is not to be encountered very often, tractor 
driving is not difficult. The big firms that are constantly 
giving demonstrations keep their own drivers, and certainly 
in the case of the Americans pay them very high wages. 
But English lads have a natural aptitude for the handling of 
machinery, and if carefully trained may even learn to look 
after it properly. The reduction of costs must be consider- 
able because on light land ten to twelve acres a day is not 
too much to ask from the skilled tractor ploughman, and 
where appliances are used to the fullest extent, it is often 
possible to combine two or even more operations. 

Down to a few years ago the tractor provided a highly 
speculative investment ; it may even be doubted whether it 
yielded any adequate return to the majority of those who 
bought the earlier types, but to-day there is a measure of 
something like certainty, and the life of a machine that is 
well cared for is long. ‘‘ Ten years with average care,” 
said one high authority when I raised the question, but he 
did not say how many acres could be covered annually, and 
this is the important point. One farmer of my acquaintance 
who uses several tractors returns them to the maker, and 
gets anallowance for a new one, after ploughing 800 acres and 
doing odd intermediate jobs. But here again it is impossible 
to settle the question of values without knowing the precise 
nature of the soil. On light land this would be a poor return 
for the outlay, on very heavy land it might be good, but it 
is certain at least that the old order changes, and that the 
far-flung display at Ardington preluded in its own fashion 
the passing of the sturdy plough teams that I noted with 
mixed pleasure and regret as we drove back to town when 
the tests were over for the day. 

The one factor that will militate against the very extensive 
use of the tractor in this country, the use that it serves in 
North America and Canada, is the absence of hard winters. 
Over there the frost bites deeply into the ground, and 
remains in control until winter is over, while the wonderful 
tilth enables the tractor to carry out a threefold and, in rare 
instances, a fourfold operation. It can enable soil to be 
moved, disc harrows replacing the plough; it can prepare 
and drill a seed furrow and carry a harrow or a light roller to 
complete the job. In this country such work would only be 
possible in exceptional seasons, and at long intervals. 

8. L. B. 


Correspondence 
TREATY REVISION 


T'o the Editor of THe NEw StaTESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of November Ist Mr. Edinger says that 
I have been misled by his “‘ éonfused writing.’’ He then 
proceeds: ‘‘I meant to say that as between Hungary and 
their present rulers they would gladly return to Hungarian 
rule.”’ This is as unintelligible to me as Mr. Edinger’s former 
statement. ‘‘ They,’’ I presume, refers to the inhabitants of 
the two provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, as to whom 
alone I challenged his statement. But those provinces have 
never been under Hungarian rule, so they could not 
‘‘ return ’’ to it, gladly or otherwise. Does he mean that 
they would ‘ gladly ” return to Austrian rule? If so, it 
would be interesting to know on what he bases that state- 
ment. 

Mr. Edinger seems to me to make sweeping assertions on 
very slender grounds. Towards the end of his long letter he 
writes: ‘‘ Finally, will any of your readers who know the 
succession countries compare the roads, administration of 
justice, labour legislation, communications, public health, 
education and individual liberty of expression or any one of 
them in any part of the old empire now and under Francis 
Joseph? ’? I cannot pretend to speak on all these points, 


but I can state my own experience on some of them. I first 
went down the coast of Dalmatia thirty-four years ago when 
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it was Austrian. My last visit was last September, when for 
eleven years it has been part of Jugoslavia. In 1896 there 
was not a hotel fit to stay in between Fiume and Cettinge, 
with the exception of the Imperial Hotel in Ragusa. I did 
attempt to stop in one in Cattaro. I dined with the officers 
of the Austrian garrison, who treated me most kindly and we 
had an excellent dinner. I went up to my room, but I did 
not occupy my bed. It was already multitudinously 
“occupied.” I slept on the top of a chest of drawers, 
wrapped in a new and strongly smelling macintosh coat which 
I had bought a few weeks before in London, and I was un- 
molested. This autumn, accompanied by my wife, I travelled 
down the same coast and stopped in several places and found 
the hotels always clean, comfortable and cheap. Not all 
first class by any means, but all inhabitable. In the interior 
the roads, which are bad, are being rapidly improved and new 
roads are being made. In Jugoslavia, with thirteen :nillion 
inhabitants, they have 17,000 unemployed. Considering that 
these provinces had been during my own lifetime under the 
Turk, and under Austria till eleven years ago, their progress 
js wonderful. There are internal difficulties, of course, and 
many unsettled questions, but I found no whisper among 
the Slav inhabitants of any desire to return to Austrian rule. 

If Mr. Edinger means of the thirteen millions of inhabitants 
of Jugoslavia the 400,000 Hungarians would like to return to 
Hungarian rule I should think he is right, though I know 
nothing of that of my own knowledge. It would be quite 
natural if they did. Everyone likes to be governed by his 
own people. But to ascribe that feeling to great provinces 
almost purely Slav is, to my mind, to make a sweeping 
generalisation entirely contrary to the facts.—Yours, eic., 

6 St. Andrew’s Place, W. M. Crook. 

Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 
November Ist. 





To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Edinger gave me a place in his gallant omnibus 
reply. I cannot, however, permit him his quibble in differen- 
tiating between Hungarian and Hapsburg rule, since he 
himself refers to the opinion in Bosnia-Herzegovina, which 
was also outside pre-war Hungary. Nor can I sneeze in 
unison with him at the sentiments of “‘ less than 5,000,000 ”’ 
Poles. 

When I wrote of ex-Empress Zita as ‘‘ at the head of the 
Hungarian Catholics,’’ I referred to the political party, not 
the Church community. Zita’s is commonly recognised as the 
will behind the late ex-Emperor Karl’s abortive bid for the 
throne, and is one of the strongest influences behind her son’s 

retensions. If Mr. Edinger wishes for a phrase that cannot 
»e taken too literally I gladly offer him—‘‘ corner stone of 
the Hungarian Catholics’ intrigue.’’ Nor, in these days, does 
absence from a country preclude considerable interference in 
its politics. The case of Masaryk showed us this during the 
war even. Incidentally, Zita’s presence in Hungary, dis- 
guised as a nun, was reported when I was out there, and the 
tremendous sensation this rumour caused in the press showed 
her position pretty clearly. 

The remaining two points neatly cancel each other out. 
An observation of mine that does not attack his position is 
called irrelevant, while a statement of my ground for 
criticism is quoted, and left. Perhaps the obviousness of its 
blasphemy is disclosed to others by this simple repetition. 

As regards the figures at the end of the letter, I would 
point out that, if we extend Mr. Edinger’s hinterland of 
8,189 sq. km. west, instead of east and south-east, we shall 
include 13 million German Austrians, and the town of Vienna 
thrown in. No doubt the Czechoslovaks could give some 
delightful figures by stretching this same hinterland north- 
east. This only emphasises the need for an international 
spirit—and a language to foster it—in the huge areas of 
mixed population in Central Europe. The Hapsburg experi- 
ment has been tried and has failed. Well! It is not enough 
to live, one must also learn. And the lesson of my holiday 
was—that there is hope in the word Esperanto.—Yours, etc., 

St. Helen’s, Claygate. R. J. BevincTon. 

November 3rd. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., N.S.] 


THE AUSTRALIAN CRISIS 


To the Editor of Tut New SravesMan. 


Sir,—The writer of the article on this subject in your issue 
of October 18th states, at the outset, that “‘ the mechanism of 
recent events’ in Australia’s economic conditions is the 
sudden drop in world prices of its principal exports, but the 
rest of his article suggests that the real causes have been 
Australia’s policy of Protection and high wages. Fortunately 


the international trade and finance of Australia are suffi- 
ciently simple to enable one to understand what really has 
happened. , 

Nearly three-quarters of Australia’s exports consist of 
wool, wheat and butter, the world prices of which declined 
heavily during 1929 and 1930. The price of wool (nearly half 
Australia’s exports) dropped to less than half, and even at 
this low price Australia could not sell the whole of her wool. 
lt is quite obvious that neither high wages nor the Common- 
wealth’s protective policy has had anything whatever to do 
with the drop in world prices nor with the refusal of the 
world to buy the whole of Australia’s wool and wheat even at 
half price. As its foreign sales have been reduced by some- 
thing like £60 million Australia is compelled to reduce its 
foreign purchases by at least a similar amount. As it cannot 
pay for, and therefore cannot import, many of the manufac- 
tured goods which it formerly obtained abroad, must it do 
without all these things, allowing a section of its popuiation 
to be unemployed, because it cannot manufacture so cheaply 
as it could, if it had the money, buy in England or America? 

Australia believes that it is economically sound to manu- 
facture for itself the things which it needs and which it 
cannot afford to buy from the outside world, and a strong 
protective policy has proved to be the most practical measure 
for maintaining the necessary industries. The present crisis 
only increases the necessity for this policy. The necessity 
has always existed because the outside world has not, for 
many years, been willing to buy from Australia sufficient 
wool and wheat to enable Australia to purchase abroad ail 
the manufactured goods which it needed. 

Your writer considers Australia’s economic policy to be a 
rich fantasy. England’s certainty has proved to be a very 
poor reality. During the last ten years we have never had 
fewer than a million insured workers unemployed, and pro- 
bably a minimum approaching half a million of uninsured 
workers unemployed. During the same period not only 
Australia, but practically every other country in the world, 
has enjoyed a long period of very great prosperity. It is only 
during the last twelve months that the rest of the world has 
sunk (no doubt temporarily) to what appears to be our 
permanent level of depression and unemployment. 

London, W.14. Yours, etc., 


October 31st. A. K. ConsTAntTINE. 


EDWIN MONTAGU’S INDIAN POLICY 


To the Editor of THE NEw StaTEesSMAN. 


Srr,—The review of An Indian Diary in Tue New Srates- 
MAN of November Ist says that ‘‘the declaration of 
August 20th [1917] upon progressive self-government for 
India was his,’”’ i.e. Mr. Montagu’s. Apart from the fact 
that Mr. Montagu actually spoke it in the House of Commons 
he had little to do with it. 

The story really begins with the request made by the late 
Lord Sinha as president of the Congress at Bombay in 
December, 1915, for a declaration by the British Government 
of the goal for which it was working. Lord Chelmsford, in 
a speech made in his Legislative Council in September, 1917, 
said that at the very first Executive Council he held as 
Viceroy (April, 1916) he propounded two questions : 

What is the goal of British rule in India ? 

What are the steps on the road to that goal ? 


The later stages leading up to the pronouncement are 
described in Chapter 10, Volume III., of Lord Zetland’s Life 
of Lord Curzon, which may be supplemented by Mr. Lionel 
Curtis’s book Dyarchy, as showing that the Round Table 
group had begun to explore the field even in 1915. 
Mr. Montagu did not become Secretary of State till July, 
1917, and his draft declaration, as given by Lord Zetland, 
was merely: ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of India have in view the gradual development of free 
institutions in India with a view to ultimate self-government 
within the Empire.” 

There is nothing in this about “ responsible government ” 
which was the vital phrase in the final draft, and which was 
added by Lord Curzon. He possibly took the phrase, as 
suggested by Lord Zetland, from a lecture by Lord Islington, 
but the principle had been tentatively advocated by Sir 
William Duke early in 1916, and had been much discussed 
during that year in India. Sir Reginald Craddock, in The 
Dilemma in India, relates that Mr. Montagu, when he 


received back the draft revised by Lord Curzon, threw up his 
hat for joy.—Yours, etc., 


9 Staverton Road, Oxford. 
November 3rd. 


[Our reviewer writes: There is no material contradiction 


here. Montagu’s going to the India Office in July meant that 
the declaration came in August.—Ep., N.S.] 


RicHarp Burn. 
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W. H. DAVIES’S JEWELS OF SONG 


T'« the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I have read your reviewer’s strange observations on 
W. H. Davies’s anthology Jewels of Song with a good deal of 
astonishment. I think it is a most unfair, quibbling, evasive, 
insinuating and misleading review. Nearly every line of it 
reeks of clique and coterie warfare; especially when your 
reviewer writes: ‘‘ Yet with the perfection and beauty of 
Mr. de la Mare’s Come Hither and Alice Meynell’s Flower of 
the Mind in memory it is hard to believe that a poet may 
compile an anthology of poems and bring to the compilation 
scarcely anything of poetic imagination or discovery. Yet 
Mr. Davies forces us to believe it.’”” Whatever does your 
reviewer mean? ‘ Scarcely anything of poetic imagination.” 
Indeed! What? So none of these scores of lyrics by 
Shakespeare and the other Elizabethans; by Campion, 
Herrick, Herbert and the other Jacobites and Carolines; by 
Tennyson and the other Victorians; by the first Georgians 
and the second Georgians, contain anything of ‘“‘ poetic 
imagination.”” They are all mere rhymes of fancy or 
insipidity. Extraordinary! Because the book bears witness 
to a dozen unfortunate omissions (and every anthologist 
makes them) in your reviewer’s opinion there must be twenty 
dozen errors and indiscretions. But not more than one dozen 
of these short poems would I see omitted—the brunt of the 
slender sifting to fall upon Alice Meynell’s fanciful 
Shepherdess of Sheep. I certainly think I’d throw that out. 
] am, unfortunately, not acquainted with Alice Meynell’s 
anthology, but I presume that it contains only, well—sheep. 
Nor do I know Walter de la Mare’s. But I presume that it 
contains only, well—moths and titmice. Even my unreason- 
able presumptions are probably as near actuality as your 
reviewer’s blinking assertions. 

The fact of the matter is that W. H. Davies’s anthology 
stresses the Elizabethan lyric and the short poetry which has 
affinities with it through all ages down to the present. For 
my part, I have discovered in the book many enchanting 
little poems which I did not know or with which I was in- 
sufficiently acquainted. It is a very beautiful and painstaking 
collection of what I would define as “lute lyrics” or 
** troubadour lyrics,’”’ as distinct from bardic or ballad lyrics 
—although, of course, there is some slight overlapping. And 
there is no narrowness of vision. Swinburne’s atheistical 
Garden of Proserpine stretches fingers out to Doddridge 
Blackmore’s profoundly religious Dominus Illuminatio Mea 
and Bunyan’s Shepherd Boy. And Matthew Arnold’s 
Requiescat rubs its drowsy cheek against Richard Aldington’s 
exquisite love song After Two Years. 

William Davies has simply chosen for his anthology what 
he really knows, what he likes, what he envies, what is not 
too strange, what is technically perfect, and what (for the 
most part) has withstood the wear and tear of time. And 
no poem is included which might go beyond a single page. 

22 Batchwood View, Yours, etc., 

St. Albans. HERBERT E. PALMER. 


GIRTON COLLEGE BUILDING FUND 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—An appeal for £75,000 was launched on October 31st 
at a dinner at the Hyde Park Hotel to provide money for 
much-needed extension at Girton College. 

The response was most generous, for a sum of almost 
£12,600 was given or promised. This amount, together with 
£30,000 already collected, leaves £33,000 still required. 
Girton during its sixty years of existence has grown not only 
in size but in importance to the nation. There is an ever- 
increasing number of applicants for admission each year, and, 
as things are at present, many promising students have to 
be refused. 

The new additions will add about thirty students’ rooms, 
some lecture rooms and a new library with adequate accom- 
modation for readers and the storage of books. 

The work which Girtonians have done in the world is well 
known, and I appeal to your readers to help an enlarged 
college to carry on the Girton tradition of service. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Organising Secretary, 
Miss S. Campbell, 2 Brick Court, Temple, E.C.4, and cheques 
should be made payable to ‘‘ The Girton College Building 
Fund ” and crossed ‘‘ Barclays Bank, Limited.’’—Yours, etc., 

E. H. Masor, 
Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge. 


THE PIGOTT FORGERIES 
To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—In his review of Queen Victoria’s letters Mr, 
Hammond makes the following reference to the Pigott 
forgeries which were exposed at the Parnell Commission : 

The most powerful and hitherto the most respected paper in 

England was printing forged letters in its reckless and unscrupulous 

campaign against a political opponent. 

Surely anyone ignorant of the facts would assume from this 
comment, and particularly the use of the word “ un- 
scrupulous,” that the paper in question (i.e. the Times) 
published these letters knowing them to be forged. As a 
matter of fact, the Times was a victim of Mr. Pigott’s clever 
forgeries and no responsible person has ever questioned its 
entire good faith in the matter. It is unfortunate that 
Mr. Hammond should insinuate a charge which he must know 
is entirely without foundation.—Yours, etc., 

25 Moorgate, E.C.2. C. R. V. Coutts. 


[We cannot see that Mr. Hammond’s comment implies 
what our correspondent suggests. The Times’ campaign may 
quite well have been unscrupulous, even if it believed the 
letters genuine. Was the Management of the Times really 


scrupulous in the steps it took to ascertain their genuineness? 
—Ep., N.S.] 


Miscellany 


MECHANICAL MUSIC 


O me the gramophone and the wireless are inventions 
which must be compared with the invention of 
printing in order to get them in a proper perspective 

relative to the art which they serve. What influence printing 
had upon literature would be a subject demanding very 
careful and prolonged study, but it is possible to recognise 
immediately that printing is not the source of literature, 
cannot make literature, but can only serve it well or ill. 
Before the invention of printing, manuscripts were carefully 
kept and lent from hand to hand, and were often copied 
out painstakingly by those who treasured the contents and 
wanted more than an occasional or single perusal of them. 
It may be contended that those who took this trouble under- 
stood and digested the contents better than any who merely 
read swiftly over a manuscript and returned it. Some would 
therefore argue that printing only encouraged facile and 
superficial reading, and that its invention was baneful to 
literature. But the facile is to the facile and the superficial 
to the superficial. Those who can go deeper will always do 
so, printing or no printing, facilities or no facilities. 

Similarly, I believe that the gramophone and wireless do 
nothing to destroy the art of music or the serious musician. 
They may increase the illusion of music everywhere just as 
popular education has increased everywhere the illusion of 
education, and just as democracy has increased the illusion 
of equality, but they do not prevent further development, 
and they may be used to assist the growth of musical 
perception. Moreover, there always seems to be a corrective 
factor emerging out of every new and seemingly diabolic 
invention, and this factor is supplied by some strange 
passionate individual who has a bee in his bonnet and conse- 
quently will not be satisfied by what satisfies most people. 
The great vice of the gramophone is that it enables one to 
hear too much music, just as the vice of printing is that it 
provides us with too many books. Mass production and 
competition have made the gramophone and gramophone 
records accessible to everybody. It is easy to acquire an 
immense amount of music—far more than one could digest 
in ten years’ study—within one year, and the temptation to 
be always buying new records must be very great. Fortu- 
nately somebody has come along who is able to put tempta- 
tion out of reach by producing a hand-made gramophone 
that is so much better than the average good gramophone 
that nobody who hears it will be satisfied until he possesses 
one. I refer to the new E.M.G. Mark XA. gramophone, 
which costs £80. 
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My advice to everybody with a gramophone would be to 
get rid of their present instrument and cut down their 
purchasing of new records in order to buy this really good 
instrument, which will play correctly—as correctly as they 
are recorded—those records which they possess. I must 
warn readers that this particular gramophone, the E.M.G. 
Mark XA., has the disadvantage of an immense exterior 
horn, but this is removable when the instrument is not being 
used, and it is indispensable. Even the large cabinet model, 
with the horn folded up and hidden away inside the cabinet, 
does not give such good results. For the serious music-lover 
who wants a gramophone it is the E.M.G. Mark XA. model 
with the horn or nothing. There is one other alternative, and 
that is to have the electric pick-up gramophone and broad- 
east receiver with the adapted Amplion Lion loud-speaker 
made by the E.M.G. experts, which costs about £60. But I 
am not an authority on broadcast sets, and know nothing of 
how this compares with other expensive sets. I am con- 
cerned with the gramophone merely in the interest of good 
music, and that is why I suggest that those who want a 
gramophone should have a good one that distorts as little 
as possible. Therefore I suggest that before embarking on 
the purchase of a gramophone—always a perilous expedition 
and one that some serious musicians of my acquaintance still 
frown upon—the gramophonist should first hear this par- 
ticular E.M.G. gramophone. If a man is a lover of music and 
does not want a gramophone merely for dance records, then 
one must buy only the best available. To have a poor gramo- 
phone or anything less than the best is an outrage and a 
swindle. It is better, if one cannot afford the money, to go 
without. 

If we were all possessors of a first-rate gramophone we 
should be able to exercise some influence on the makers of 
records. I understand that the majority of makers do make 
their records for an ideal gramophone and not for giving the 
best results or rather the most effective results on the most 
popular models; but the present recording, given the best 
intentions of the makers, is often far from satisfactory. This 
is not the fault of the business men. The best of them are 
certainly ambitious to produce the finest possible recordings, 
but they have to rely upon the judgment of their musical 
experts and on the general taste of the musical profession. 
This is far from being what it might be, although it seems 
true that in music the professional standards are maintained 
at a higher level than in literature. It is to me a constantly 
surprising fact that the programmes of all the great concert- 
giving institutions in London chiefly consist of works by 
Handel, Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Wagner, Debussy, and other great masters of the 
past. Even the popular ‘* Promenades ”’ are made up of the 
classics. What parallel can we find to this in literature? 
What does the “‘ Promenade ” audience read? It would 
be interesting to find out. Certainly the B.B.C. has in its 


_talks and its journals attempted successfully to introduce 
to the most ignorant magazine-reading public literature of a 


more exacting and satisfying character, but the fact remains 
that there has been no mass-substitution in music of inferior 
stuff as there has been in reading. To what is this due? It 
would seem that we owe our higher musical standards to the 
fact that we have not had popular education in music and 
that the modern equivalents of printing, namely, broad- 
casting and the gramophone, have not yet had time to make 
their influence felt. Music, in fact, has remained more 
inaccessible and therefore better. It has not been pulled 
down, democratised. In advocating a hand-made, expensive 
gramophone, I am attempting to keep it still just a little 
inaccessible. W. J. TURNER. 


DESPITE THE SLUMP 


USINESS, we are told, is not as usual. Wall Street 

B crashes while Throgmorton Street quivers, and there 
is sharp dispute whether the theatre, that barometer 

of national prosperity, is doomed or not. Yet, in spite of 
the depression, two admirable galleries have recently opened 
their doors in London. The Moffat Gallery occupies a 
beautiful room in Fitzroy Square, which, with its feeling of 
Old London associations, might have formed part of the 
mansion in Henry James’s Sense of the Past. There pictures 
are to be seen, like the bears in the Zoo, ‘* in their natural 
surroundings,”’ and the collection which has been gathered 
together is worthy of its housing. As good Johns, Sickerts, 
Matthew Smiths and Duncan Grants are to be seen as an 
exacting appreciation would demand, while Miss Eve Kirk’s 
two paintings of the Thames crown an increasing reputation 
with definite triumph. The examples of negro sculpture 
in the same room make unexpectedly appropriate company 
for the canvases. Although it may not have furnished the 
wisest of inspirations in certain movements in modern art, 
this sculpture has its own classic qualities, and an inherent 
dignity of form which makes it by no means out of place 
in the neighbourhood of the best tradition of European art. 
The new Wertheim Gallery in Burlington Gardens also 


’ displays its pictures in what may be considered a domestic— 


in this case, a modern—setting. Mr. John Strachey’s work 
is worthy of its advantageous presentation. His still-lifes 
are firm and harmonious in colour and composition. ‘‘ The 
Kentish Farm,’’ ** Melton Quay ” and “ Saltings ’’ show 
an intimate comprehension of the English scene. The 
gallery has made a good beginning. It is to be hoped that 
the inauguration of these two new establishments may help 
to convince the public that works of art can be as solid an 
investment as stocks and shares, and perhaps even a safer 
one. 

Regarded from this point of view, the quotations of 
Messrs. Gertler and Ethelbert White, who are showing at the 
Leicester Galleries, are already high. Mr. Gertler has always 
given his admirers their fill of excitement, which has some- 
times been tempered with anxiety. His early work was 
remarkably mature, while some of his subsequent exhibitions 
were marked by an adventurousness which was a little dis- 
concerting. He made of cubism something more interesting 
than did most of its English exponents, but there was a fear 
that the very ardour of his experimentation might obscure 
his own individual qualities. But the present exhibition 
allays all doubt. Mr. Gertler has found a completely personal 
expression, and though the word genius is not one to be 
bandied lightly, it is something like the liberation of a genius 
which is to be witnessed at the Leicester Galleries at present. 
** Supper,”’ “‘ Sleeping Nude ”’ and ‘‘ The Sisters ”’ are at 
once impressive and magnificent. The same bold exuber- 
ance of colour and freedom of design are carried out in the 
landscapes and still-lifes. Mr. Gertler has sought for, and 
has found the truth in himself. Mr. Ethelbert White’s 
pastorals in water-colour make a good neighbour for him, 
because they are so great a contrast. Mr. White also has 
found his own point of view and has evolved a coherent 
vision of the English landscape and the romantic Irish 
wildness. Without cramping his scene, he emphasises its 
underlying pattern, and as a painter of trees, in his particular 
medium, has not been surpassed by any of the early English 
water-colourists whose tradition he continues so well. 

Mr. Paul Methuen, at the Bloomsbury Gallery, shows some 
good flower-pieces and pleasant landscapes in pastel, but 
his other work seems stil] hampered by influences which clash 
with what would naturally be an impetus towards gaiety of 
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colour and instantaneous effect. Mr. Geoffrey Nelson, on 
the contrary, at the Paterson Gallery, shows what radiance 
and clarity can do in landscape. It is probable that he 
frequently finds himself saying to his critics, ** Why drag in 
Canaletto? ’? He may be assured that they mean it as a 
compliment. T. W. Earp. 


MR. ELIOT’S POETRY 


T has been the delightful, but exhausting, task of the 
I writer of this article to collect, during the past year, 
an anthology of verse by the younger English poets : 
one of the most exhausting things about it has been the 
numberless variations, generally in the treble key, upon 
Mr. Eliot’s renowned poem, The Waste Land. Most of 
these, of course, have had to be rejected. It became such 
a plague that the moment the eye encountered, in a newly 
arrived poem, the words “* stone,”’ ** dust ”’ or ** dry,”’ one 
reached for the waste-paper basket. But there were a 
number of poems that came, showing an equally marked 
influence, towards which one felt very differently. These 
authors had read their Eliot, but they had profited. It was 
not the stones, the dustiness, and the droughts that affected 
them so much as the thought that lies behind this passage 
from Mr. Eliot’s latest poem : 
Because I know that time is always time 
And place is always and only place 
And what is actual is actual only for one time 
And only for one place 
I rejoice that things are as they are and 
I renounce the blesséd face 
And renounce the voice 
Because I cannot hope to turn again 
Consequently I rejoice, having to construct something 
Upon which to rejoice. 

This, perhaps, is the pith, not only of Ash Wednesday,* but 
of the whole of Mr. Eliot’s poetic message. It is the fear- 
less, the truly modern, thought behind it that is influenc- 
ing many of our better young poets, and influencing them 
for their good. 

It is now some ten years since The Waste Land appeared, 
like some austere and unfamiliar flower, in that blown-up 
cottage garden which was English poetry immediately after 
the war. The Georgian poets were busy planting hardy 
perennials where hardy perennials grew before. Not even 
Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, sedulously slipping weed-killer into 
their watering-cans, was successful in deterring their dreary 
reconstruction. Wheels itself creaked in vain. The young 
poets, who, because of their age, had escaped alive, were 
dazedly trooping up to help. Suddenly—The Waste Land, 
and it may be said, with small exaggeration, that English 
poetry of the first half of the twentieth century began. It 
is a pity that it was written by an American, but there you 
are. We are not quite so original as we were. 

It was Mr. Eliot who suggested to our young poets, more 
by his poetry than by his admirable critical work, that they 
should begin seriously to think of what poetry really was. 
Granted that the guns had stopped, and that it was possible 
to hear again the nightingale, and granted that to “ get 
into a state ’’ about nightingales is the poet’s function, the 
time had undoubtedly come to consider the general nightin- 
gale situation, so to speak. Of course, there is no time at 
which a poet should not consider it, but poetry has a way of 
deciding about the nightingale situation, and then leaving 
it. In England, as it happened, it had been decided by the 
Romantics, and left for a hundred years. The result was 
Georgian poetry. The nightingale had become a mocking- 
bird. What was to be done? It was largely Mr. Eliot who 
supplied the answer. One must begin again, he suggested, to 





*Ash Wednesday. By T.S. Exvior. Faber and Faber. 38s. 6d. 
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think about the nightingale. To begin with, what is it? 
The poet who asks himself this question at once becomes, 
unlike Keats, a metaphysical poet. Keats, you will say, 
had no need to ask such a question. Being the particular 
sort of poet he was, living at his particular time, and being 
a genius into the bargain—you are quite right. But you are 
quite wrong if you think that it was not high time for all who 
confuse a partiality for bird-songs with an apprehension of 
Nature to go into the question of what a nightingale is. 

In short, at a time when it was long overdue, it was 
Mr. Eliot who introduced the present limited, but definite, 
metaphysical revival. It was he who reminded our young 
poets—taking them, as it were, by the lapel as they were 
yawningly replacing the bird baths—that the poetic tran- 
scription of natural history is all the better, occasionally, for 
a thought or two about the nature of reality. 

This newest among Mr. Eliot’s longer poems has, it must 
be admitted, a certain flamelessness. It rarely transports. 
But the level kept is a high one, and if one seldom crosses a 
peak, it is a mountain road. As a technician, no one to-day 
excels its author in the writing of free verse. The rhythms 
are held and broken with the control of a master, and the 
interior rhyming is as refreshing as it is beautiful. As an 
illustration of this, the following is perhaps the best example 
from Ash Wednesday : 

Where shall the word be found, where will the word 

Resound? Not here, there is not enough silence 

Not on the sea or on the islands, not 

On the mainland, in the desert or the rainland, 

For those who walk in darkness 

Both in the day time and in the night time 

The right time and the right place are not here 

No place of grace for those who avoid the face 

No time to rejoice for those who walk among noise and deny 
the voice. 

The comparative absence of adjectives in the foregoing, 
and the inclination towards one-syllable words are both 
things to be noted. It is like seeing—feeling—one sound 
stone being placed exactly, firmly, and permanently upon 
another, and there are many of us who believe that it is 
with such stones as these that the seriously damaged temple 
of English poetry must be repaired. 

Woven into the text are several liturgical fragments. The 
Hail Mary, 

Pray for us now and at the hour of our death. 
The priest’s preparation for Holy Communion, 
Lord, I am not worthy. 
Then from the Bible, Ezekiel, 


And God said, 
Shall these bones live ? 


St. Paul, 
Redeem the time. 

No charge of plagiarism, however, could be brought 
against Mr. Eliot any more than it could against Gray. 
Mr. Eliot fulfils the one condition upon which the incorpora- 
tion by a poet of the work of others is allowed. The total 
result is entirely his own. 

We will not end without saying that Ash Wednesday is, in 
the sum, an important and beautiful poem. That it is 
grave, that it is what is termed “ intellectual,’’ is true. 
But it is this very quietness, this very severity, which 
imparts to it that particular quality of beauty so grate- 
fully devoured by the sensitive modern mind. The courage 
for fine frenzies is already, let us hope, returning. It is 


being given to us, a trifle savagely, by Mr. Roy Campbell. 
But it is Mr. Eliot—and you may see how in the first quota- 
tion in this article—who will have made these future frenzies 
possible and valuable again, if valuable they prove to be. 
Because, upon reflection, it was not the guns that had 
silenced the nightingale. It was the mocking-bird. 

Brian Howarp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T was a bad thing for him, for us, and for literature when 
| Mr. H. G. Wells decided to suppress the Dickens in 
himself and let the Rousseau flow. There is too much 
of the original Rousseau ; but in and by himself he is never 
so completely, so devastatingly disastrous as when found in 
solution in his followers, conscious or unconscious. That 
dreadful emotionalism! That appalling self-pity! That 
good-bye to reason! That triumph of the soft head and the 
hard heart—always, however obscurely, allied—are all 
deplorable enough in Jean Jacques, but far, far worse in that 
multitude which have learnt from him to blame on Nature 
the ordinary weaknesses of human beings unable always to 
have exactly what they want. It would not be fair to say 
that Mr. Wells comes under the heaviest condemnation 
which I would gladly give to the disciples of Rousseau ; but 
he sometimes takes refuge from his difficulties in their 
pusillanimous, reach-me-down philosophy. What else, for 
instance, is his notorious declaration, repeated once more in 
his preface to Mr. West’s book (H. G. Wells. Howe. 10s. 6d.), 
that he is not an artist : 

Long ago, living in close conversational proximity to Henry James, 
Joseph Conrad, and Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, I escaped from under 
their immense artistic preoccupations by calling myself a journalist. 
To that title I adhere. 

* * * 
Of course, he did not escape. He evaded. It is amazing 
indeed if his plea were ever accepted ; for it shows a weakness 
of reasoning characteristic enough of Mr. Wells, but not, one 
would think, of Henry James. Being a journalist is not neces- 
sarily incompatible with being an artist. There isSwift. There 
is Defoe. There is Hazlitt, and Lamb, and Thackeray and 
Alice Meynell. There is certainly Bernard Shaw, and probably 
Homer, who inserted lists of names into the Iliad, as a 
provincial journalist, covering a garden-party, adds to his 
notes : ** Among those present were *? But Mr. Wells, 
one of the most dynamic men of letters of our day, has 
always been lazy about his art. He wanted to be given a 
licence for carelessness, glib statement, unconsidered 
opinion, and so he vociferated, ‘‘ I am no artist; I am a 
journalist,’’ at once judging a good profession by its excesses, 
and hoping to escape from the responsibilities of his own 
trade of artist. Ibsen never quite succeeded in killing the 
lyrical in himself, and Mr. Wells has not murdered the 
artist; but to look at the bibliography at the end of 
Mr. West’s book is a melancholy business. After the fatal 
loquacity of Joan and Peter, how little there is to satisfy 
those who rejoiced in the art of Tono-Bungay, of Kipps, of 
Mr. Polly, of Love and Mr. Lewisham, of The Wonderful 
Visit, and of the tense, quick, nervous short stories. And the 
things for which Mr. Wells has abandoned his art—were they 
worth it? There is The Outline of History. It is so surprising 
that any man could write that book that we are lost in an 
admiration which gives us scant time to consider whether 
it was really worth doing. All its picturesque, scientific 
mythology—well, what will happen to it when an Einstein 
gets loose among the archeologists and the anthropologists ? 
Its attacks on classicism have a value; but Mr. Wells never 
answers the hard question—What alternative is there to 
classicism? It is no use answering physical science. The 
classies provide a basis, a background, a starting-point; 
the study of physical sciences is essentially an inquiry, an 
adventure, an heroic guess. I would give the Outline twice 
over for another Mr. Polly. 
* * * 

Thinking as I do, I can only regret that Mr. West devotes 

so much of his space to Mr. Wells the opinionator instead of 





to Mr. Wells the artist. His essay is lacking in proportion. 
It begins well with a full and sympathetic account of 
Mr. Wells’s early life. This takes up over a third of the book, 
and ends with the year of The Time Machine. The next part, 
which is shorter, covers the years from 1895 to 1914, and the 
last the years from 1914 to the present day. It is plain 
that either the first book should have been briefer, or that 
Mr. West should have devoted more space to the really great 
years, and dismissed much more summarily the years in 
which Mr. Wells turned out ephemeral articles by the score, in 
which controversy displaces imagination, and opinion chases 
away that muse of invention that used to come so willingly 
when Mr. Wells summoned her. Possibly Mr. West has been 
directed by a sense of his own inability to tackle the very 
difficult problem of Mr. Wells’s art. He makes the inevitable 
comparison with Dickens. He is properly severe on some of 
the more fatuous passages of serious love-making. (There 
are pages in which Mr. Wells parodies A. S. M. Hutchinson 
or ever Wuggo was invented.) He can be severe with his 
hero when he is monstrously undisciplined—he says that 
Mr. Wells ‘* suggested the expropriation of all Allied art 
found in Germany, and denied merit to German literature 
on the ground that what was good in it had been written 
by Jews.’’ But Mr. West does not give us much idea of the 
precise quality of Mr. Wells’s contribution to literature. 


* * * 


Glorious as his humour is, magnificent as I find the sheer 
rush and zest of the best books, I think Mr. Wells’s whole 
artistic output suffers from the time in which he has lived. 
His astonishing lapses of taste are essentially more disconcert- 
ing than Dickens’s because Dickens’s are made in an effort 
to attain some standard which he regarded as admirable, but 
which was not his own; Mr. Wells’s belong too unmistakably 
to his own standard. The dreadful vulgarity of Ann 
Veronica; the maddening insensitiveness which induces 
him, in The Sea Lady, to produce a sort of Jerome parody of 
The Wonderful Visit—a tale that deserves to be called 
exquisite—lapses like these are not the result of obedience to 
some external convention ; they come from the author’s own 
conviction. They come, I am afraid, from the same curious 
level of Mr. Wells’s character that made him advocate the 
looting of Berlin, or present such a dialogue as this as 
credible conversation : 

** Cheetah,” she whispered almost inaudibly, ‘‘ Cheetah,—I didn’t 
understand. But now—I want to bear your child.” 

He was astonished. ‘‘ Old Leopard!” he said. 

‘** No,” she answered, putting her hands upon his shoulders and 
drawing very close to him, ‘“* Queen—if I can be—to your King.” 


**You want to bear me a child!” he whispered, profoundly 
moved. 


You cannot get away from the blame attaching to writing 
of that sort by calling yourself a journalist. 


* * * 


It seems right, in discussing Mr. Wells, to think of the 
future. What will be read of his when he has been dead 
as long as Rousseau? Does anyone, save the specialist, read 
anything of Rousseau but the Confessions? Or of Voltaire, 
for that matter, save Candide, and a few other stories? We 
must not assume that the present popularity of the novel 
will last for ever. It may go, as went the fashion for reading 
sermons; and the great novels may find as few readers as to- 
day do The Faerie Queen or Paradise Lost. If, however, 
men still enjoy stories, I feel sure that many centuries must 
pass before they are not moved by Art Kipps and his Ann, 
by Ponderevo, by Mr. Polly, by Mr. Lewisham, and by that 
splendid and indignant Angel; and we may hope that all 
posterity will hear of Mr. Wells’s view of the war of 
1914-1918 will be that he hoped that Mr. Britling would see it 
through. RICHARD SUNNE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


A Woman on Her Way. By Joun vAN DruTEN. Putnam. 
7s. 6d. 

Twenty-Four Hours. By Louis BromriEtp. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Adrian Glynne. By Martin Armstronc. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


The Name of Action. By Granam GREENE. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
David Golder. By Irene Nemirorsky. Translated by SyLv1a 


Sruart. Constable. 6s. 
Brother to Bert. By Cuartorre Hatpane. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. van Druten’s new novel is in some ways a unique 
achievement. He has succeeded in creating a romantic 
character in ‘‘ Bloomsbury.’’ Many other writers have 
depicted, with varying degrees of realism, some parts of the 
pattern of intersecting circles which the world has agreed to 
call by that name; they have written of it brightly, satirically 
or pornographically according to their several abilities; but 
it has been left to Mr. van Druten to draw a woman of 
Bloomsbury who won her creator’s heart to such an extent 
that he could not bear to leave her unhappy, but must marry 
her off on the last page with the intention of “ living happily 
ever afterwards.’’? That the reader feels very doubtful 
whether his Elinor Johnson would ever achieve such a con- 
summation with the husband her creator has provided for * er 
is beside the mark; the point is that Mr. van Druten is the 
only chronicler of Bloomsbury who has cared for his creation 
enough to demand for it a Victorian happy ending. ‘ Let 
the Waughs scorn as they please,’’ he seems to say; “‘ here, in 
this vile body, is a woman with a heart like you.” It is, 
if he will forgive the comparison, as though Young Woodley 
had fallen in love with a woman of forty and written a novel 
around her. 

To achieve this end it is essential that he should have made 
bis heroine a credible, as well as a living woman. Those who 
hastily contrast romance with realism forget that romance 
loses all its point unless reader as well as writer can believe 
in the character of its romantic hero—whether they believe 
also in the romance of his life is another matter. Elinor 
Johnson’s happy marriage may, as I have suggested, be a 
little difficult to credit in cold blood; but Elinor Johnson 
herself, whether or not she is partially studied from life, is as 
credible as roast mutton. Her habits, her mode of speech 
and dress, her emotions and reactions, are all part of a 
single character which has obviously been imagined 
and realised with loving care. ‘‘ She considered herself,’’ 
the author says, ‘‘ pretty unimportant as a_ person, 
although she had enough conceit to approve of herself, 
and privately to think that, according to her own 
standard at least, she was_ probably the _ decentest 
woman she knew.” Torn from its context, this comment 
reads like satire; but it is the measure of Mr. van Druten’s 
limpid sincerity that it is not so. Elinor is “‘ the decentest 
woman she knows ’’; and it is just this other-regarding quality 
in her, coupled with a vigorous carelessness about personal 
possessions and personal reputation, which causes her to be 
preyed upon by her friends, hurt and disappointed by a 
caddish lover, and bounced to and fro like a shuttlecock by 
the egregious Paul, until she finds that she has quite un- 
intentionally ruined a marriage and half-broken a child’s 
heart. There is, I presume, a moral in this, namely, that 
** the Bloomsbury atmosphere ”’ is no place for generous and 
careless natures; but the moral is subordinated to the chief 
character. So are the other characters in the book. There 
are some strong and vivid sketches, for Mr. van Druten 
knows the world of which he is writing, but the remainder of 
his cast is shadowy compared with the central figure. This, 
however, is not infrequent with romantic writers. For the 
rest, the book is rapidly and vigorously written. Those who 
think simple-hearted romanticism is dead and damned in 
literature will damn also Mr. van Druten; those who do not 
—and they are many—will thank him and read with avidity. 

Mr. Bromfield also yields to pure romance, for a moment, 
when he makes his two hard-bitten adventurers fall so deeply 
in love that one observer thinks that “‘ this was, perhaps, a 
perfect marriage in which the two people would understand 
each other completely ’’; but this is only a very small part 
of his book. Twenty-Four Hours is a series of moving- 
pictures of the lives of a dozen or so New Yorkers, the 





ruajority of whom were gathered together, at the opening of 
the twenty-four hours, in the flat of one Hector Champollion, 
elderly, valetudinarian, and disappointed millionaire, 
Mr. Bromfield has chosen his types excellently and etched 
them in strongly, the old lady who had loved the millionaire 
long ago, the careless, friendly janitor, and his sister the 
night-club queen with her wop gunman of a lover, being 
particularly well done. The two lovers are perhaps the least 
satisfactory achievement. The form he has chosen for his 
book, however, in spite of his style and his remarkable crafts- 
manship, has not helped him; for the necessity of cramming 
into his twenty-four hours sufficient incident to make his 
story, while at the same time managing to fit in the earlier 
history of his characters, strains his book and gives it an 
appearance of artificiality which it need not have had. 
Nevertheless, it is a clever and well-wrought piece of work, 
and in some places the writing shows real imagination : 

The first Rosie, primitive and real and sensual, knew this man, 

She knew the look of his body and his bullying ways and the caressing 

sound of his voice when he made love ; and the memory of him filled 

her with desire. Of all the other men she had known since, there 
was not one like him, and in all her experience there was no passion 
like that passion*she had known in doorways and under bridges, and 

in the shadow of parks littered with old papers, blown about by a 

wind that came up the river from the sea. 

Adrian Glynne, a sensitive and imaginative study of a boy, 
dees not quite succeed, largely because Mr. Armstrong 
yielded to the temptation to batter his hero unnecessarily. 
In the first half, the gradual unfolding of Adrian’s character 
is excellently done, and considering how intolerably numerous 
are the novels whose hero is a shy, sensitive child of artistic 
leanings with parents who are dead or detestable (in this case 
they are both), it is no small credit to Mr. Armstrong’s talent 
that he has succeeded in repeating this motif without 
surfeiting the reader, and that he has even sent his hero to 
boarding-school without becoming mawkish. The boy's 
surrounding characters, also, his grandfather the poet, his 
sentimental, practical and mischievous aunt, and the in- 
articulate old gentleman who taught him music, are credible 
and pleasurable to meet; and his passionate affection for his 
fag-master convinces. But once Adrian has left school the 
book collapses; he goes to London, lives with his idol and 
finds him unsatisfactory; falls in love with a girl and loses 
her to the idol; tries to commit suicide and fails. There is no 
inevitability in all this, and the care which the author has 
taken with Adrian’s early life was hardly worth while. 

** Dictatorship and revolution,’’? says the wrapper, “ are 
the subjects which the author of The Man Within has chosen 
for his new novel ’’; but it is very odd dictatorship and very 
odd revolution. The revolutionaries are rather like revolu- 
tionaries out of one of Mr. Chesterton’s fantasies; the dictator 
is like nothing on earth; and the whole action of the book (if 
this is really supposed to be its subject) is thrust on one side 
to make room for the sudden passion of a young Englishman 
who is financing the revolution for a lady of incredible beauty 
who seems to have stepped from the pages of Conrad. The 
whole book, in fact, suggests that its author has recently 
been reading Under Western Eyes; but it is a much less solid 
piece of work. Mr. Greene has written an oddly unsatisfying 
book; his style is sensitive and fine, and some of his descrip- 
tions could hardly be bettered. But his story is half in 
Cloudcuckooland and half in Ruritania, and fits ill with his 
style. 

Madame Nemirofsky and Mrs. Haldane have each provided 
us with a “‘ study.’’ David Golder is a sharp single-minded 
picture of an international Jewish financier. It begins with a 
picture of Golder ruining and driving to suicide his old 
comrade-in-arms, and ends with his death, alone and all but 
uncomforted, on a dirty Black Sea coaster. In between, we 
are given a rapid cinema-film of the friends and relations of 
an international Jewish financier—a hard and greedy wife, 
and a beautiful and greedy daughter who might be a sketch 
for a novel by Mr. Bennett, some highly unpleasant Riviera 
fortune-hunters, and an old fellow-Jew who had turned his 
gains to jewels and his soul to cynicism. Golder, however, is 
the centre and core of the story; the other characters merely 
sketches. It is brief; it is a long-short story rather than a 
novel, but every stroke tells. 

Mrs. Haldane’s novel is peculiar in that it flatly contradicts 
the point that it sets out to make. It is a story of 


‘identical ’? twins; and the interesting fact, it appears, is 
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that identical twins are very likely to have identical careers, 
se that, if one commits a murder, it is all odds on the other 
being a murderer too. In this story, however, one twin 
commits a murder and the other does not, which seems, on 
the face of it, rather to destroy the scientific point. 
Mrs. Haldane has vigour and a sense of low comedy which 
might be more happily employed; but her choice of types is 
unfortunate. The twins are both as nearly mindless as it is 
possible for anything but the gift of speech to be; so is the 
innocent and ignorant box-office girl whom one of them 
marries. As a great deal of the book is taken up with their 
conversation, and as this conversation is as nearly realistic 
as the printer will permit, the effect on the reader is of 
having passed some hours in a home for cretins. 
PROTEUS. 


THE BREAK WITH AMERICA 


England in the Age of the American Revolution. By 
L. B. Namier. Macmillan. 25s, 

All students of Mr. Namier’s first volume know the plan 
which he is pursuing in this important piece of historical 
reconstruction. The eighteenth century has in no sense been 
neglected by historians or biographers. Mr. Namier’s second 
volume, like his first, leaves his readers astonished that so 
much still remained to be explored. All the great problems 
of the time, the issues over which historians wrangle, the 
extent and the nature of the Kings system, the conditions 
and growths of parties, the relation of the mind of Parlia- 
ment to the mind of the country, the state of opinion and 
sympathy on the American struggle, receive new illumination 
from this remarkable study. The book presents a wide 
surface and it raises a number of topics of importance. But 
its title helps to define limits for a reviewer. How far was 
the England that quarrelled with the Colonies governed by a 
representative Parliament? What were the connections of 
that Parliament with America? What its resources of local 
knowledge ? 

Mr. Namier gives some very interesting particulars of the 
House of Commons in 1761. More than half the members 
were over forty; 28 per cent. were between thirty and forty, 
and only 16 per cent. were under thirty. These figures help 
to correct the impression created by the exploits of such 
youthful statesmen as Fox and Pitt. Eighty-one members 
were sons of English peers; ten of Scottish peers; twenty- 
three were Irish peers, and five sons of Irish peers; seventy 
were baronets and twenty-eight sons of baronets. Of the 
558 members fifty-nine were army officers, twenty-one naval 
officers, seven regular Civil Servants, five diplomats, fifty mer- 
chants and forty practising lawyers. Pitt wanted to exclude 
army officers under the rank of lieutenant-colonel; this would 
only have excluded ten of the fifty-nine. The members who 
held no place, office, contract or pension from the Government 
were 300, or a good deal more than half, but Mr. Namier 
reminds us that many of them were brothers, sons, or 
dependents of men connected with the Government or obliged 
to it for some favour. It is odd nowadays to think of the 
two Secretaries to the Treasury in Parliament. 

In his fourth chapter Mr. Namier discusses the composition 
of the House of Commons in respect of its American con- 
nections. Five Americans sat in the House between 1763 and 
1783. They were all Northerners from New Hampshire, 
Boston or New York. “It is remarkable that during these 
years not one Southern planter entered Parliament, and that 
the slogan that the American colonies, because of their 
remote situation, could not be represented in the British 
Parliament, was started in Virginia and South Carolina and 
not in Massachusetts.’”? Mr. Namier thinks that as squires 
rooted in their own land they were averse to the idea of 
entering the territorial assembly of another country, but 
there is also the further explanation that the traders had 
business in England whereas the planters had none. It is 
significant, as he points out, that London and Bristol both 
returned to Parliament American traders who had settled in 
England, Messrs. Trecothick and Cruger. The West Indies 
were more strongly represented. Mr. Namier finds thirteen 
members elected in 1761 who had been born in the West 
Indies, had spent there part of their lives, had been members 
cf a West Indian Assembly or Council or had held office in 


one of the islands. He finds another eight or nine whom he 
would place in what he calls ‘‘ the outer ring ” of the West 
Indian group. The West Indian, unlike the Virginian, looked 
tc England. ‘‘ The inhabitants of the West Indian Islands,” 
wrote Charles Townshend, ‘‘ never consider themselves as at 
home there; they send their children to the Mother Country 
for education; they themselves make many trips to the 
Mother Country to recover their health or enjoy their 
fortunes; if they have ambition, ’tis hither they come to 
gratify it.” 

This difference between the colonists of the mainland and 
the West Indians was important, because their commercial 
interests were in conflict. The West Indians wanted a 
monopoly in sugar and molasses for the entire British 
Empire, whereas New England wanted to import from 
the French and Dutch islands. The West Indians got their 
way, and the colonists complained that they were defeated 
by the superior Parliamentary influence of the “‘ pampered 
Creoles.”” But the West Indians had a source of strength 
apart from their influence on Parliament; their demands were 
in accordance with the mercantilist ideas then in full power. 
Moreover, at this time the American cotton supply seemed of 
little value, for it was not until Whitney’s invention in 1793 
that America had a great deal of cotton to export. At the 
time of which Mr. Namier writes the West Indies supplied _ 
more cotton than the continent; in 1786 these islands sent us 
six million pounds. Whitney’s saw-gin made it possible to 
cleanse American short-stapled cotton easily and cheaply. 
Ai the time of that invention the United States only exported 
half a million pounds of raw cotton. But though their com- 
mercial interests clashed, the West Indians supported the 
colonists on their constitutional demands. Two of the leading 
pro-Americans, Beckford and Fuller, were West Indians, and 
Mr. Namier gives other evidence to show that the West 
Indians took as a rule the same course. The true link 
between the Mother Country and the colonists Mr. Namier 
finds in the sympathy between the Puritans in America and 
the Dissenters at home. For both he thinks the disruption 
was a misfortune. 


LIVES 


Robert Burns. 
12s. 6d. 


Jane Austen. By R. Brimtey JoHNsSON. 
Christina Rossetti. By Mary F. Sanpars. Hutchinson. 18s. 
Whistler. By James Laver. Faber and Faber. 135s. 

The Life of Rabelais. By J. Pratrarp. Routledge. 15s. 


How diffidently, if one has any sense of reverence, does one 
pick them up—the new biographies! For a new goddess has 
taken charge of biography, a goddess not unlike her of 
Mr. Swinburne’s poem, blessing the gate of Maurois and Strachey’s 
portals, and lessening the immortals with cold immortal hands ; 
and admiration departs from the world, and we are left with a 
snigger and a cool sense of decorative discontent. For a time 
her power seemed magical; but it is evidently growing less, 
for of the five biographies here named, none is a pretty piece of 
belittlement. Is that sentence tinged with just the faintest 
regret? Too much pepper, too high seasoning, leaves the palate 
rather jaded; and there is no question that Mr. Brimley Johnson, 
though he would have been dull at any period, seems duller 
now than he would have thirty years ago; that Miss Sandars 
and M. Plattard provoke the epithets worthy, painstaking, 
industrious rather than exciting or imaginative. Of these 
books Mrs. Carswell’s Burns makes the greatest sensation. 
We all know that Burns was at the plow and the pub—Mrs. 
Carswell seems determined to keep him there. Her Burns is 
earthy, as was the real Robert; but she pictures him as too 
uniformly sensual, and underestimates and misunderstands those 
strivings towards unattained heights, those savage repentances 
that mark Burns’s poetry and life. No poet has ever been 
without remorse; and Burns had more than his share of that 
dry and infertile emotion. Mrs. Carswell has put her book 
together excellently, if a little too solidly; she misses the lyric 
note in Burns—her Robert would never have found his beloved 
“a melody that’s sweetly played in tune.” She quotes, 
occasionally indiscreetly, from the letters which are, after Keats’ 
and Byron’s, surely the best poet’s letters of the romantic 


OF THE IMMORTALS 


By CATHERINE CARSWELL. Chatto and Windus. 


Dent. 15s. 
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movement. She gives us, in part, the Burns of Tam o’ Shanter 
and The Jolly Beggars, the Burns of The Merry Muses and the 
Court of Equity, but not the Burns of the love-poems, not the 
Burns who spoke for Scotland, even while he mocked her. 

Mr. Brimley Johnson’s book has as its sub-title “ her life, her 
work, her family and her interests’’; and it is a rather jejune 
example of compiled criticism. It contains as full an account 
as any student could wish of Miss Austen’s brief life, and too 
smallachievement. Information formerly scattered through many 
books is here found conveniently assembled into one. An excellent 
feature of his book is an appendix in which are given select 
opinions on Jane Austen by her fellow-workers and early 
reviewers of her books. How the modern editor’s heart answers 
to the cry in the first sentence of The British Critic’s review of 
Sense and Sensibility : 

We think so favourably of this performance that it is with some 
reluctance we decline inserting it among our principal articles, but 
the productions of the press are so continuously multiplied, that it 
requires all our exertions to keep tolerable pace with them. 

Miss Sandars’ biographical study of Christina Rossetti is a much 
more accomplished piece of work. The merits of Miss Rossetti’s 
poetry are rather obscured for some by reason of her subject- 
matter and her mood; for her subject-matter, even in poems that 
at first sight do not reveal it, is religion, and her mood is self- 
abnegation, self-control, self-distrust. There is no denying that 
in some things Miss Rossetti is narrow. She had the fierce 
Puritanism of the Catholic. Nor need we believe it would 
have been modified at all had she followed the fashion of her day 
and forsaken Canterbury for Rome, for no church in Christendom 
has produced such Puritans as has the Church of Rome; her 
children have so many more harmless beauties and pleasures 
which they may abandon for the strict way of the ascetic. Yet we 
must remember that Christina Rossetti’s intolerance was applied 
to herself, not to others; she chivalrously defended Swinburne, 
she and Ruskin, when the stern agnostic John Morley was leading 
the vulgar mob of Hardmans in their obscene attack. Miss 
Sandars knows how great her subject is, but unfortunately she 
is dutiful rather than inspired, and her own prose too often flat 
and unworthy. This, for instance, is no way to write of the 
prose of the author of Time Flies—a book to put beside Coventry 
Patmore’s Rose, Root and Flower, for its pungency and wisdom : 

We are told by Sir [sic] George Saintsbury that none of Christina 
Rossetti’s prose should ever be missed, and we certainly come across 
most beautiful passages in her books. 

The book is well documented, and has eighteen illustrations, 
including a reproduction of an unpublished portrait, by her 
brother, of Christina when she was sixteen years old. Why do 
the publishers defile the title-page of the book with an ugly 
rubber stamp ? 

Mr. Laver’s book on Whistler is readable, and has the right 
note of friendly malice that is to be expected from the young in 
writing about the ex-young; but it is not the book about Whistler 
that was wanted. We really do need a serious investigation into 
Whistler’s merits as a painter. Mr. Laver rightly dismisses the 
Pennells’ efforts to acclaim him as the greatest artist of the 
nineteenth century, but does not seriously discuss his claims. 
We rather doubt if he is sufficiently acquainted with nineteenth- 
century painting to have taken on this task. For instance, there 
is no discussion at all of Whistler’s very obvious debt to Alfred 
Stevens—a painter whose work has been grossly neglected, at 
least in England and America—to the benefit of the self- 
advertising ‘* Jimmie.”” Mr. Laver can see that much in the 
Ten o’Clock was mere special pleading: what Whistler doesn’t 
like is not art; what Whistler can’t do is not painting. The 
important thing, however, is whether there was any ‘* Whistler ”’ 
painting. Mr. Laver says in his preface : 

Few artists have absorbed so many influences and remained so 
completely themselves. Fantin-Latour, Courbet, Rossetti, Albert 
Moore, Hiroshige, they do have a place, however small, in Whistler’s 
development, and the final result is completely unlike anything 
they did. 

But is it? The great Greaves affair gave some admirers a 
nasty jolt; and if one goes back to Whistler after looking at 
Courbet, Alfred Stevens, and Outamaro, one wonders whether 
Whistler can be ranked as an original painter. One does not 
need to place him beside the great masters; there is not a picture 
which would survive put next a second-rate Rubens, or 
Rembrandt, or Breughel. That is certain: what we wonder is 
whether he was really, as portrait-painter, so much better than, 
say, Orchardson. There remain the water-colours, and, his chief 


claim to immortality, the etchings. Even then doubt arises 
whether Whistler ever had enough character to overcome his 
temperament. Had he a voice, that is, or only an accent? To 
that question Mr. Laver gives no answer. 

It is a pity that Monsieur Plattard’s life of Rabelais should be 
the third to be issued this year; it is by far the best, written 
with French clarity and French scholarship. Occasionally, 
M. Plattard allows himself to be a shade too positive—it is 
highly probable but not ‘* without any doubt ” that the Castle of 
Bonnivet was the model for Théléme; but on the whole his book 
is direct, discreet, and admirably supported by references. 


WE OURSELVES 
Rough Islanders, or The Natives of England. By H. W. Nevin- 


SON. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

England, the Unknown Isle. By Pavut Conen-PortHem. 
Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

How They Do It in England. By Rupotr Kircner. Mathews 
and Marrot. 10s. 6d. 

Discoveries in England. By Emme Cammarrts. Routledge, 


6s. 

Four books on England, by writers belonging to as many 
different nationalities: England evidently provides as good a 
subject for analysis and interpretation as she ever did. 
M. Cammaerts says he is following a new fashion by writing 
about a country other than his own. A new fashion it may 
be for Belgians; it certainly is not, as M. Cammaerts knows 
well, for European authors in general. Our four are as 
different from one another in approach as we should expect 
them to be, but the aspects of England they present are to a 
large extent the same—for example, our remarkable blend of 
democracy and medizvalism, the curiosities of our class 
system, our strange conventions. And the three Europeans 
—though not, of course, Mr. Nevinson—recite once again the 
usual Continental misunderstandings of the English habit of 
compromise and our alleged antipathy to the normal 
precesses of logic. 

It is the Englishman in the quartet who adopts the satiric 
tone. Mr. Nevinson has few living equals in the art of ironic 
interpretation and apology, and he is all the more effective 
because in every chapter of Rough Islanders his mind is 
playing upon institutions and practices for which he—a most 
complete Englishman—has the deepest affection. As so often 
happens with our reformers, he adores the old thing and the 
edd, the custom that is absurdly traditional. He is modernist 
by conviction and extremely conservative in his taste. There 
is a wistful regret in all his descriptions of social change. 
Unlike the three foreigners on our list, Mr. Nevinson treats 
the English people as being still divided into definite classes. 
His touch is sure and his wit unfailing as he reviews the 
governing orders and their avocations, the Church and the 
Services, the dominant ‘‘ upper middles,’’ and the tenacious 
characteristics which make the English wage-earning folk so 
mysterious to the rest of the world. Rough Islanders, in a 
word, is a delightful volume for the gift season. Fourteen 
pictures by Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson, not meant as illustrations 
of the text, add greatly to the value of the book. Not a few 
readers, however, will contend that the brilliantly drawn 
head, so obviously typifying big business, which is opposite 
page 86, is quite strikingly un-English. 

Dr. Cohen-Portheim has done an astonishingly good picture 
ef The Unknown Isle. It is a direct challenge to Professor 
Dibelius’s book of the spring and does not suffer by the com- 
parison. Higher praise than this it would be difficult to give. 
It is accurate and discriminating, and we could not ask for a 
more generous presentation of Britain’s position and national 
character than is given by this Austrian author, who has 
been long enough amongst us to avoid stumbling over the 
facts of British politics and society, London and the country, 
art and letters, the universities, and the press. England may 
count, as he suggests, for less than she should do in the mind 
of Europe; but, after all, it is English style that has conquered 
the world—English social ways, housekeeping, recreations, 
and masculine dress. 

Dr. Kircher, of the Frankfurter Zeitung, is already well 
known by his books on British public life and games. His 


new book is largely concerned with the characteristics of our 
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political democracy and the operation of the new forces in 
British imperial affairs and what he calls the reconstruction 
of capitalism. He reveals an unusual understanding of the 
greater problems now confronting the British system. He is 
constantly critical but invariably fair, and makes no attempt 
to disguise the warmth of his general admiration. He has 
been much less fortunate than Dr. Cohen-Portheim in his 
translator. Mr. Alan Harris has made The Unknown Isle 
read like the work of an accomplished English writer, while 
Dr. Kircher’s German, always fresh and vigorous, does not 
wear a good English dress. The book, too, contains a number 
of bad slips. Mr. G. D. H. Cole is not recognisable under the 
label of ‘‘ Union Socialist,’’ and stag-hunting appears oddly 
as shooting harts. Both these authors, and Mr. Nevinson as 
well, offer a brief estimate of contemporary English litera- 
ture. They are surprisingly different in their selection of 
names and their judgments. As for M. Cammaerts, who is 
full of delight in things English—except as regards our 
Society manners—he thinks of our literature as chiefly 
Kipling and Chesterton, while he tends to explain everything 
about us as the product of our country’s mist, or what 
Dr. George Santayana prefers to call the weather in the 
Englishman’s soul. 

Foreign writers on England, whatever else they may admit 
or omit, seem to agree in finding three things in the English 
people—compromise, a repudiation of the logical reason, and 
the acceptance of the gentleman as a national ideal in educa- 
tion and manners. It needs an English philosophical critic, 
rather than a European, to discuss these three points. Forty- 
five million people on a small island, obviously, must live and 
let live. Call it compromise, or call it, as Dr. Kircher does, 
more agreeably, the art of fellowship. British policy is said 
to be illogical. Dr. Cohen-Portheim repeats the charge at 
length, and then destroys it by stating that the illogical 
policy has kept an essentially unvarying course in Europe for 
200 years. And the nation’s ideal of the gentleman and his 
culture is assumed in the face of a vast multitude of working 
folk and ‘‘ lower middles ”’ clinging age after age to ways of 
living so different from those of the upper classes as to 
constitute a separate civilisation. 


LETTERING 


Lettering. By Gramty Hewirt, B.A., LL.B. 
15s. 

Hitherto Mr. Edward Johnston’s book has been the 
standard work for students of this subject, and it should be 
stated at the outset that Mr. Graily Hewitt’s fine volume in 
no way replaces it. The beginner must still turn to 
Mr. Johnston for his clear explanation of such fundamental 
matters as position, quill-cutting and the first principles of 
fine lettering. But Mr. Johnston’s is a smaller book, and it 
embraces the kindred arts of rubricating and illuminating. 
Mr. Graily Hewitt’s is an exhaustive treatise upon lettering 
alone; it will be invaluable to the serious student, the con- 
noisseur, and above all, the teacher. In fact it would not be 
a bad thing were every adult who presumed to teach a child 
his ‘‘ letters ’? compelled to digest it. 

At the beginning of this century, the craft of lettering, in 
which one naturally includes handwriting, had reached an 
uncommonly low ebb, and we are still feeling the effects of it. 
Even during this past year there has been endless corre- 
spondence in the press on the subject of illegible handwriting. 
The words: PLEASE WRITE IN BLOCK LETTERS glare from every 
official form, and justifiably. People have accounted for the 
state of affairs by anything from the introduction of the type- 
writer to the general ineptitude of the present generation, 
forgetting that the cause necessarily goes further back than 
anything the said generation can be held responsible for: 


namely, to the way in which, as children, they were taught 
to write. 


Seeley Service. 


Some twenty years ago—one can only speak from personal 
experience—the most abominable kind of copy-book adorned 
the schoolroom. The child was not taught the essential parts 
of letters in their simplest form; he was given a fine flexible 
pen that produced the same thickness of line throughout 
unless pressed upon, and was made to copy an elaborate, 
spindle-shanked and sloping hand, abounding in loops, hooks, 
and those graceful curls which came as a result of the copper- 


engraver’s inappropriate share in producing the original. 
No child could have been expected to succeed in copying 
such a hand, and even if he did succeed the result brought 
him no good. Left to himself, he could only produce a 
scratchy scrawl, regardless alike of legibility and form. 
Form, indeed, he had never heard of, and he could scarcely 
be expected to distinguish for himself between the essential 
parts of letters and the parts that were the outcome of the 
copper-engraver’s joy in his own tool. 

In recent years this kind of teaching has gone out of favour, 
but its most common substitute is very little better. Most 
people know that the types used in our printing-presses are 
derived from fifteenth-century book hands, yet in a large 
number of schools the ‘‘ copper-plate ’? method of the nine- 
teenth century has now been replaced by an imitation, not of 
the fifteenth-century hands themselves, but of the ‘‘ print ”’ 
that is in its turn an imitation of them. So instead of being 
given broad, stiff pens, which, properly held, produce of 
themselves a distinction between thick lines and thin, thus 
laying a foundation for a knowledge of penmanship from the 
very first lesson, the unfortunate children are struggling, 
with their flexible nibs, to produce the mere shadow of an 
imitation. It is a grim thought that to achieve legibie 
writing we must turn to its derivatives, print and the block 
letter! Yet to teach writing is not so impossible as some 
people would have us believe; like many other things, it 
needs to be taught by someone who has learnt it himself, a 
fact which is apt to be overlooked. 

That there are plenty of trained scribes able to teach 
writing Mr. Graily Hewitt’s book makes perfectly clear. It 
is not the scribe who has vanished from the modern world, 
but his patron. People will spend thousands of pounds on 
old manuscripts, on early printed books and on modern first 
editions—not always impeccably printed—but they would 
never think of employing a scribe to copy a book on parch- 
ment and illuminate it with all the skill at his disposal. We 
have travelled too far from the point of view of a Federico ii 
Montefeltro, who made it a boast that not asingle printed book 
disfigured his library. Only those who have actually handled 
a finely-wrought manuscript can know its vast superiority 
over the best mechanical reproduction. So the scribe must 
needs change and adapt his vocation to suit the times—he is 
needed as badly as ever. There come at once to mind two 
benefits that he can confer on the twentieth century; he can, 
by teaching us to write legibly, save us from being swamped 
by the typewriter and all its abomination, and he can save 
us from the hoardings. 
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Lettering has never been so ubiquitous as it is to-day. 
Hoardings, sky-signs, buses, posters shout each other down in 
the streets; letters squint at the occupants of tube and train 
and bellow at them through the windows. Each advertise- 
ment is absorbed in the problem of shouting down its 
neighbour and cannot spare a moment to consider the 
question of good taste. Yet, though lettering be essential, 
there is no need for it to make life hideous. Again, it is but 
a question of disseminating knowledge in the right quarter. 

For these reasons Mr. Graily Hewitt’s book would be a 
thousand times welcome, were it a great deal less admirable 
than it is; and the examples and reproductions it contains 
alone justify its price. Every branch of lettering receives 
consideration, and there are some fine examples of stone-cut 
inscriptions as well as of penmanship proper. In this con- 
nection it seems strange to find no reference to the work of 
Eric Gill, which can rank with anything turned out by 
Renaissance craftsmen, and is proof that typically twentieth- 
century lettering need not break away from the traditions of 
the past. 

What will doubtless appeal most strongly to the ordinary 
reader is Mr. Graily Hewitt’s own mastery over the pen. His 
letters have a character of their own that will come as a 
revelation to those who are accustomed only to mechanical 
methods. His book reveals a fine humour, a vast fund of 
knowledge, and a sleight of hand that, with scarcely a touch, 
can differentiate between a grave and a gay letter and a 
downright caricature. 

In this age of mechanism, when people go back to medizval 
methods, they generally do so whole-heartedly, and it is a 
pleasure to read the chapters in this book which deal with 
technical matters, the recipes for ink and asiso, the detailed 
advice upon gilding: 

If to-day there is an east wind it is better to wait, even a week 
for the south-west. But the most favourable condition of all is 
the south-west to-day when one lays the asiso, veering in the night 
to north-west in the morning, when one gilds. 

This is the precision with which Cennino worked, but 
Cennino, alas, did not state his methods so clearly. 


MUSIC IN POETRY 


Sound and Meaning in English Poetry. By KarTHarINe 
M. Witson. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Poetry and the Ordinary Reader. By M. R. Ripiey. Bell. 
8s. 6d. 


The first chapter of Miss Wilson’s study of English poetry 
is called ‘‘ Musical Sound in General,’’ and it indicates the 
character of the book. Even when she is speaking of poetry 
alone, the stave and the black notes intrude; every poem for 
Miss Wilson has a tune which can be written down—as a rule 
a Scottish tune. This preoccupation with the music of poetry 
(a more literal ‘‘ music” than the critic is accustomed to) 
distorts the book’s argument and for the average reader robs 
it of much of its value. Few people chant verse to them- 
selves as Miss Wilson appears to, and when they do they 
would probably be the first to admit that the habit is peculiar 
and has nothing to do with the verse itself. Miss Wilson is 
as a rule so intelligent and critical that it is worth while 
discovering how her misconception has arisen. 

In her first chapter she discusses the origin of speech and 
music. Her conclusions, though extremely interesting, are 
not relevant here. On the question of sounds in general she 
writes as follows: 


The most hideous sound can be divided up into absolutely pure 
tones, like those of a tuning-fork. . .. The forge delights our ears 
as much as our sight, and not for its rhythm alone. When we throw 
coal on the fire, the piece that strikes the grate sings out its note to 
us. Every motor-horn sounds its warning at its own particular 
pitch. ... : 

The important word in that passage is the word “‘ hideous ”’; 
musicians do not employ forges or motor-horns in an orchestra, 
for the simple reason that the noises they produce are un- 
musical. And yet on this argument (i.e. that every sound 
can be analysed as a collection of pure tones) Miss Wilson 
apparently bases her whole theory of the “‘ music ”’ of poetry. 
Each word in a poem, according to this argument, has a 
natural pitch, and one has merely to write down the words 
in musical notation to get the “‘ tune” of the poem. But 


in the first place the tunes arrived at in this way are 
commonplace and musically worthless, and in the second any 
** tune ”’ of a particular poem is about as distinct as a ‘‘ Pop 
goes the weasel ”’ played on a piano, not with one finger, but 
with clenched fists. The speaking voice, in which poetry is 
recited or mentally read, has no absolute pitch; it does not 
sing and it has no tune. An actor, reciting blank verse in the 
heroic manner, will more nearly approximate to spoken-sung 
poetry; but even he is far removed from the recitative which 
Miss Wilson takes to be the normal way of reading verse. 
According to her scheme, Spenser is perhaps the greatest 
English poet (his verse ‘‘ sings itself ’’); Yeats has no musical 
ear and therefore writes flatly. ‘‘ The form of a poem is 
decided by its tune.’ ‘‘ Every poet is unconsciously a 
musician.’’ It may be difficult to believe that in spite of 
these arguments Miss Wilson has written a good book on 
poetry, but it is true. She writes with extraordinary 
patience and assurance; has read, apparently, every 
important book on music and prosody, and quotes from 
them in support or disagreement; and writes moreover with 
a genuine expert enthusiasm. The chapter on the origins of 
poetry, and the analysis of ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner,’’ which 
runs into seventy-six pages, are particularly good. Even 
the preponderance of musical theory bears with it some 
extremely able and suggestive ideas about the cadence and 
inflection of poetic speech. 

Mr. Ridley attempts less, though perhaps for the ordinary 
reader (mentioned in his title) he achieves more. He gives 
the minimum of technical knowledge necessary for the appre- 
ciation of any poem which can be called difficult. In seven 
chapters, which are expanded from a series of B.B.C. talks, 
he discusses sound, ornament and form. Incidentally, he 
writes with good sense on the very point which Miss Wilson 
misinterprets. 

The melody of music, and even in some strange way its harmonies, 
have their counterparts in the sounds, as apart from the accents, of 
words in poetry. 

The book is a good introduction to the reading of poetry. 
An appendix of first and final drafts of well-known poems 
makes up for the rather obvious series of quotations in the 
previous chapters. 


THE HISTORICAL NOVELIST’S 
GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE 


The Art and Practice of Historical Fiction. 
TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. Toulmin. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Sheppard is a man of great courage. He imagines 
himself in the position of one ‘‘ teaching a class to write 
historical novels,’’ and he avows it to be a great part of the 
intention of this book ‘‘ to afford such help as I may to those 
anxious to attempt historical fiction.’’ In the course of his 
researches he has been embarrassed by the fact that there are 
so many contemporary historical novelists, and indeed “ so 
many who, if not comparable to the greatest of the past, are 
so very good.’”’ It follows that he has no difficulty in pre- 
supposing a vast army of budding authors of this class whom 
he may take by the hand and lead to success. We are 
reminded of Swift’s ‘‘ Recipe to make an Epic Poem.” But 
he is less indulgent than Swift to those of his countrymen 
whom he proposes to benefit, for he expects from them some 
touch of genius, and some learning and reading. But he is 
quite frank in warning them that the pecuniary rewards 
may not be great. Even George Eliot’s publishers, he 
reminds them, did not get back the £7,000 they paid for the 
serial rights of Romola; and Conrad said: ‘It is a fool’s 
paradise to write fiction for a living.” 

Thus discouraged, the aspirant should understand that he 
will need an “ education wide and general rather than 
specialised and narrow.” He must be impelled by “ the 
persistent urge . . . to transpose into form and shape events, 
not round you but seen through the haze of the past.” He 
must acquire the knowledge of how to “‘ discover anything he 
wants’ in reference books. He must learn to “ write 


By ALFRED 


lucidly and effectively in his own tongue.’ Indeed, he must 
have ‘a wide sympathy with humanity.” 

With this equipment, and little hope of gain, the reader 
should arm himself with a note-book (though chips of wood 
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FICTION 


LISA 

EDITH YOUNG 
A novel of emotion, which, the publishers believe, 
will make a reputation for the author. “A thing of 


astonishing beauty. An experience you may not 
meet again.” —Evening News. 75. 6d. 


THE BALANCE 
ADA HARRISON 


Miss Harrison’s writing is well known in other media. 
Her first novel is, as one would expect, a mature 
achievement. ‘‘ Written, as a good artist sketches, 
with quick, graphic strokes, witty in observation and 
constant in sense of beauty.””—Evening Standard. 75. 6d. 


SIMPLE STORIES FROM ‘PUNCH’ 
ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


Twenty-four perfect examples of Mr. Marshall’s whim- 
sical art, with their natural corollary of drawings by 
George Morrow. “ Riotously funny.”—Sanday Times. 
65. 


GENERAL 


EVERYMAN 
PRESENTED BY THOMAS DERRICK 


The moral play of Everyman will never be out of date. 
And Thomas Derrick here presents it as a vital drama. 
His seventy-three woodcuts in themselves enact the 
play before the reader. It is a very unusual book. 
15s. Also a signed limited edition at 3 guineas.* 


FLY FISHING 
VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON 


An enlarged edition of Lord Grey’s “ classic of 
angling,” with additional chapters by the author and 
wood-engravings by Eric Daglish. znd Impression 
printing. 10s. 6d.* 


THE SIMON REPORT ON INDIA 
AN ABRIDGEMENT: By R. W. BROCK 


This volume, which has a preface by Viscount Burnham, 
supplies a summary of all the essential facts and 
opinions embodied in the two volumes issued by the 
Indian Statutory Commission. As far as possible the 
actual words of the Report are used. 25. 6d. 


THE STUFFED OWL 
AN ENLARGED EDITION 


Nearly six thousand copies of the first edition having 
been sold, a new edition of D. B. Wyndham Lewis’s 
and Charles Lee’s anthology of Bad Verse is now 
ready, containing many more choice specimens and a 
really enjoyable index. With 8 Beerbohm cartoons. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
N. BRIAN CHANINOV 


A “popular” history of Russia from the ninth century 
to the Revolution. Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 
Illustrated. 85. 6d. 


ON THE MINOR PROPHECIES 
OF WILLIAM BLAKE 
EMILY S. HAMBLEN 


An original interpretation of the psychological plan 
underlying the prophetic books. With an Introduction 
by S. Foster Damon. 155. 





> = DENT TO 


BIOGRAPHY 


HENRY IRVING 
GORDON CRAIG 


“A performance of unique distinction. To my know- 
ledge, nothing comparable with it exists in the 
English language’—Conal O’Riordan in the New 


Statesman. Illustrated. 155.* 


JANE AUSTEN 
R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON 


“The ‘gay and genial sincerity’ of Jane Austen 
emerges from this book in an entirely convincing 
manner.””— Harold Nicolson in the Daily Express. 
Illustrated. 155.* 


HEINRICH HEINE 
H. WALTER 


“It is the best life of Heine in English that I know.” 
—Desmond MacCarthy on the Wireless. Illustrated. 
125. 6d. 


TWO WITNESSES 
GWENDOLEN GREENE 


A personal recollection of Baron von Hugel and Sir 
Hubert Parry. ‘“‘ An interesting piece of self-revelation 
as well as a study of two great characters.””—Swnday 
Times. 78. 6d. 


A BASKETFUL OF MEMORIES 
THOMAS OKEY 
An autobiographical sketch by a scholar of renown, 
who was born the son of a poor East End basketmaker. 


A very human story of a slum boy’s triumph over 
circumstance. Illustrated. 6s. 








POETRY & ESSAYS 


THE GLANCE BACKWARD 
RICHARD CHURCH 


“ This is a book of individual beauty.””—L. A. G. Strong 
in the Spectator. A finely printed edition, with draw- 
ings by Robert Austin, limited to 730 copies. 85. 6d. 


A BOOK OF GRACE 

GRACE RHYS 
Last poems and essays of the late Mrs. Ernest Rhys, 
including her most characteristic work. With a 
Memoir by Ernest Rhys, Preface by Sylvia Lynd, and 
two wood-engravings by Eric Daglish. 65.* 





MUSIC 


MELODY AND THE LYRIC 
JOHN MURRAY GIBBON 


“A valuable contribution to /iterary history. An im- 
portant book not only to musicians. An admirable 
piece of work, and astonishingly cheap.”—Life and 
Letters. With 200 musical examples. 125. 6d. 


MUSIC COME TO EARTH 
ADOLF WEISSMANN 


In this brilliant little book one of the most discerning 
music critics of our time speculates upon the future of 
his art, and reviews the present situation frankly and 
without sentimental resentment. Translated by Eric 
Blom. 6s. 


All prices are net. Prospectuses of books marked 
with an asterisk*, together with a full Autumn List, 
post free from 10, Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 
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will do) and be prepared to jot down ideas which will give 
him the ‘‘ germ ”’ of his novel, and which may come to him 
** at any moment and at any place ’’—in an inn, in a Tube, or 
in a dream. He will be careful to select an historical period 
**in which the author himself takes an interest.’? He will 
study the Great Masters, arrange his notes, and prepare plot, 
dialogue, dialect and characters according to Mr. Sheppard’s 
directions. 

From this general advice to historical novelists we may 
form an opinion of the originality of the author and his 
power of judgment. But it would be entirely misleading not 
to point out that his book rises much above the level 
indicated in the passages we have alluded to. We are dis- 
armed by the naivety with which he describes his method of 
work: 


First of all I jot down in cheap note-books extracts or abstracts 
from innumerable books and documents, without any arrangement 
at all. Cuttings, and notes scribbled on loose scraps of paper at 
odd times when an idea strikes me, go into envelopes. The time 
comes when I think I have read enough for my immediate purpose, 
and have collected sufficient material for my book... . 

But, after all, Montaigne must have done something very 
like that; and Burton, when he was preparing The Anatomy 
of Melancholy. Though Mr. Sheppard’s book is a little dis- 
jointed and excessively chatty, it reveals an enormous range 
of reading, extraordinary readiness in citing parallel 
passages, and unfailing spirit and gusto. We feel the genuine- 
ness of his love for the books which he praises. Out of 
deference to the critical period in which he is living he 
admits the errors, limitations and “‘ slipshoddiness ” of Sir 
Walter Scott; but there is no doubt where his heart is: it is 
all with the author of the Waverley Novels. Works which he 
describes as ‘‘ supreme and complete’? are Henry Esmond, 
The Cloister and the Hearth, Notre Dame, The Three 
Musketeers, I Promessi Sposi and The Charterhouse of 
Parma. He does not lack the courage to praise in similar 
terms works by Scott, Mark Twain and Miss Marjorie Bowen. 
He loves to differ from Mr. Bernard Shaw, to correct 
mistakes by Mr. Priestley, and to challenge the critical 
capacity of Mr. Arnold Bennett. Mr. Sheppard is zestful. He 
canters gaily along on his historical war-horse, now rescuing 
some fair novel from oblivion, and now tilting courageously 


at enemies. A curious, likeable book, in spite of its many 
absurdities. 


CHIEFLY PICTURES 


Woodcuts. By Ciare Lercuron. Longmans. 


Facets. By Epna CiarKke HAtt. 
£2 12s. 6d. 


Jonquil. By Ortver Hu. 


£2 2s. 


Mathews and Marrot. 


P. Allan. £1 ls. 


Hokusai. Studio. 5s. 

The Chronicles of European Chivalry. By G. G. Courron. 
Studio. 7s. 6d. 

Everyman. Woodcuts by T. Derrick. Dent. 15s. 


Advice to Young Men. By Witu1am Cossertr. Knopf. £2 2s. 


New Cautionary Tales. By H. Bettoc. Pictures by N. BENTLEY. 
Duckworth. 5s. 


The title of this review must be taken literally; all the 
books, save one, have evidently been produced for the sake 
of their pictures. The text is often as engrossing, and in the 
ene book where it will be turned to first and with most 
excitement, the New Cautionary Tales, Mr. Bentley must 
be congratulated on having duplicated that amazing feat of 
“ B. B.’s” of long ago: he has provided pictures that are 
absolutely right for Mr. Belloc’s glorious rhymes. It is a 
great triumph—the poems and the pictures are already, like 
Man and Marmoset, intimately linked. 

Our first four volumes are picture-books, except that 
Mrs. Clarke Hall accompanies her strong, sensitive litho- 
graphs with delicate, sensitive lyrics. English publishers 
now produce picture-books as fine as any, except some of the 
most expensive works of French houses; but these volumes 
are as cheap as they are lovely. Here are thirty-seven 
original woodcuts of Miss Leighton’s, excellently printed on 
beautiful paper, and the book signed by the artist; the selec- 
tion covers a wide range, and should do much to enhance the 





reputation of the artist. It is a pity, however, that 
Mr. Belloc should claim that Miss Leighton ‘‘ recovered— 
after all these years—the great tradition of making wood- 
cuts’; it was recovered years ago by Mr. Ricketts, 
Mr. Shannon, Mr. Pissarro, Mr. Gordon Craig and Mr. Sydney 
Lee, who established a tradition of which Miss Leighton is 
one of the more recent exponents. Among the moderns, for 
instance, she must yield priority to Mr. Gibbings, 
Mrs. Raverat and Mr. Eric Gill. Mrs. Clarke Hall’s Facets 
is also a signed volume. There are six lithographs—each of 
rare spontaneity, and a feeling that has lost nothing of its 
freshness in the transference; the poems deal tenderly and 
with flashes of rare imagination with beauty and its com- 
panionship, love and its comforting. Mr. Oliver Hill’s 
intentions are, we are sure, excellent and his skill as a 
photographer obvious; but not even his skill can make 
photographs of posed naked children look like anything but 
what they are—posed photographs. The look of self-con- 
sciousness and alas! self-satisfaction on some of his sitters’ 
fuces quite destroys for us the charm that his book is 
expected to give. The two volumes issued by the Studio are 
fully worthy of the reputation of that house—the Hokusai is 
a volume of eight colour woodcuts; the other is a lively essay 
on Froissart by Mr. Coulton, illustrated by eighty-two repro- 
ductions, including eight in colour, from an illuminated 
manuscript of the fourth book of the Chronicles. It is a fine 
book, though the paper is rather too shiny for the process 
reproductions, and we wish the publishers would issue these 
supplements—it is a heavy book—in a cloth binding. 
Mr. Derrick has never done better work than in these wood- 
cuts for Everyman. He has been responsible for the whole 
arrangement of the book, and the result is a volume of which 
our most distinguished private presses might be proud. His 
woodcuts are extraordinarily simple, and achieve an effect of 
singular dignity. They have something of the bare, monu- 
mental beauty of medieval brasses, and are suited to the 
text of the poignant play they illustrate. There is a sense in 
which Cobbett may be called a medizvalist—not of the pretty 
or esthetic variety, but of the downright kind of which the 
artists of Everyman was an example. This is a very finely 
printed edition of one of his most readable books. It is full 
of sound sense and wisdom, and has the sanity of a man who 
understood the country, and never allowed a fashion to 
deflect his judgment. The book is, oddly enough, illustrated 
by beautiful reproductions, in the original colours, of 
Gillray’s eight savage caricatures which he called the Life of 
Cobbett; there is also a most unnecessary preface by Mr. Earl 
E. Fisk, who finds Cobbett an absurd person and hails him 
as *‘the sublime prig.’’ So back to Mr. Belloc. Here are 
nine new Cautionary Tales—nine more than a warned and 
wicked world deserves. They are as rich and resonant as 
the old stories, though sometimes the moral here is rather 
doubtful. We will quote a few lines from Maria who made 
faces and a deplorable marriage: 


The years advance : Maria grows 
Into a Blooming English Rose— 
With every talent, every grace 

(Save in this trifle of the face). 

She sang, recited, laughed and played 
At all that an accomplished maid 
Should play with skill to be of note— 
Golf, the Piano, and the Goat ; 

She talked in French till she was blue 
And knew a little German too. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Archeology of Kent. By Ronatp F. Jessup. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

Here is an admirable archeological history of Kent. Kent has 
been the gateway of England for so many centuries that it is excep- 
tionally rich in archeological treasure. With its four forts of the 
Saxon shore and other important monuments and remains of Roman 
rule, with Kit’s Coty and Coldrum to tell us of the megalith builders, 
and its much-disputed eoliths to point to possibilities of human 
habitation to which the term pre-historic would be the sheerest 
understatement, Kent if it had no more to show would keep interest 
and conjecture busy for generations. But the accepted stone ages, 
the bronze age and the iron ages also, are well represented. Mr. Jessup 
tells his story of search and discoveries, reconstructing his periods from 
the evidence they have left. His book, moreover, is a practical and 


useful guide for students and archeological visitors to the county, 
who will find the whereabouts and accessibility of sites, monuments, 
earthworks, museum pieces, etc., all carefully explained. 
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THE LETTERS OF 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF HIS MAJESTY 
THE KING. EDITED BY GEORGE EARLE BUCKLE. 


First Volume (1886-1890) of the Third and Final Series. 


“‘Mr. Buckle has made Queen Victoria live 
and speak before us. Queen Victoria’s life 
in the years covered by this new instalment 
is, in a sense, the climax of her reign.’’— 
The Times. 

‘‘ Amongst the most fascinating letters ever 
given to the world. Mr. Buckle’s editing is 
masterly.’’-—Evening Standard. 


With Photogravures, 25s. net. 
‘“‘ This is history at its truest. We have here 
the real Queen Victoria.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


‘It is a very great woman and ruler that 
Mr. Buckle, its excellent editor, exposes to 
us in this volume of her correspondence.’’— 
The Week-end Review. 





Sir Ellis Hume- Williams’ 


reminiscences 


THE WORLD, THE HOUSE AND THE BAR 


‘Love, marriage, divorce, and the complexities of human passion are discussed 
from an angle new to most people and with the weight which only a famous 


lawyer can give to their problems . 





. . tells of experiences which will challenge 
the attention of men and women the world over.” Daily Mail. 


Illus. 12s. net. 





A WOMAN OF THE TUDOR AGE 
By Lady Cecilie Goff 

From the letters of Katherine Willoughby, fourth wife of 

Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. ‘‘ Lady Cecilie Goff 

must have devoted untold patience and time to her story. 

Her book is an enthralling addition to historic literature.”’ 

—Sunday Referee. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


DR. GORE’S NEW VOLUME 
The Philosophy of the Good Life 


Gifford Lectures, 1929-30. ‘‘ Of outstanding merit. The 
book will be, to many minds, even more impressive as a 
Christian apologia than The Reconstruction of Belief.’’-— 


The Guardian. ros. 6d. net. 
A HISTORY 
OF SOUTH AMERICA 
By Charles Edmond Akers 


There is a Third Edition of this monumental work, with 
Additional Chapters bringing it up to 1930, by L. E. 
ELLIOTT, sometime special correspondent to The Times. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 21s. net. 










ROOSEVELT 
His Mind in Action 


By LEWIS EINSTEIN. Roosevelt’s political career is 
dealt with from a fresh point of view, particularly his 
foreign policy. The author had the advantage of being 
personally associated with Roosevelt and the friends of 
Roosevelt’s youth. Illustrated. tos. 6d. net. 


SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 


Dawn in India 


‘‘ Should be studied by all of us who presume to have an 
opinion on India. A masterly book, deep in knowledge 
and in that which is better than knowledge.’’—F. Yeats- 
Brown in the Spectator. 10s. 6d. net. 


JOURNAL OF A 
SOMERSET RECTOR 
John Skinner, A.M., 1772—1839 


Edited by HOWARD COOMBS and ARTHUR N. BAX. 
This diary of a well-known Antiquary reveals the mode of 
life, occupations, joys and troubles of a country clergy- 
man’s existence 100 years ago. Illustrated. 15S. net. 
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Fiction 





R. J. FLETCHER 
The Missing Doctor 


A Gilbert Davison novel. The finding of Dr. Harland, 
complicated by an unusual murder problem, provides 
Gilbert Davison with a task after his own heart. 


ALAN SULLIVAN 
The Magic Makers 


Fifteen years ago a young Canadian explorer was forced 

to take shelter on the supposedly uninhabited Belcher 

Reefs in Hudson’s Bay. As it turned out, the most 
surprising discoveries awaited him there. 


SINCLAIR MURRAY 


Queer Partners 
By the author of John Frensham, K.C. Astory of action 
in which fear, love, cupidity, hatred, a partner’s fortune, 
a partner’s wife, and strange happenings, all wereinvolved. 


THE KING’S CURATE 
By Dorita Fairlie Bruce 


‘““A light historical romance of the Scottish Wars of 
Religion. The story is written with grace and sincerity and 
should serve for both young and old.’’—News-Chronicle. 


TIME TO STARE 
By Marjorie Booth 


‘‘Miss Booth has achieved a real feat. The conflict of 
temperament and personality is beautifully and con- 


sistently worked out. A first-class novel.’’—Jilustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News. 


DESERT SNOW 
By Stanley C. Dunn 


‘« The story is a really good one. Brightness and charm 
will make for success, and the work thoroughly deserves 
it.”’—East Anglian Daily Times. 


50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 
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The Inner History of the Great Schism of the West. 
Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Jordan is not very happy in his remarks on his forerunner in 
the study of the period covered by his book. He goes out of his way 
in a preface to give his opinion of that great work, Dr. Creighton’s 
History of the Papacy, and of its author. ‘‘ His cold historical method, 
satisfactory and convincing in works on other less soul-stirring epochs, 
[was not] adequate for a description of the spiritual struggles of those 
times. He did not penetrate the deep recesses of human thought and 
motive.”” As one would expect from this singularly inept, not to say 
impudent, observation, Dr. Jordan’s own contribution to the history 
of the Schism is not very enlightening. His attempts to penetrate 
the deep recesses of human thought and motive add very little to our 
knowledge of Gerson, d’Ailly, and the other leaders of the Conciliar 
Movement, and his constant references to the Lambeth Conference 
of 1930 hardly succeed in veiling the fact that he has very little to say 
which has not been better said before. 


By G. J. JorDAN. 


Bagatelle, and Some Other Diversions. By Grorcr Preepy. Lane. 
%s. 6d. 


Some people regard the past only as the dead weight of time which 
has preceded the present, while for others it is more real than their own 
day. Mr. George Preedy combines both attitudes; he knows that the 
past is past, and that nothing can recall it, and yet its appeal is more 
poignant for him than that of the present. Humanity is always 
disappointed of its final achievement, he says, and so “‘ all, men and 
women, pursue each other in vain hoping to clasp the long-lost, the 
perfect lover, and always embrace delusion. ... They believe in 
nothing save their own secret and endless disappointment.” From 
the score of a dead tune or the canvas of a faded picture Mr. Preedy 
evokes his characters, as if the hand of a master musician were playing 
the forgotten symphony or the light so fell on the painting as to make 
the dim face live. They are puppets, but they are heroic puppets, and 
for a brief moment they return from the dust in all their romantic 
splendour. His Serene Highness the Grand Duke Gian Felice of 
Florence, or Prince Clement Louis of Grafenberg-Freiwaldau, 
Generalissimo of the Imperial Forces, or plain Miss Pettigrew, all in 
turn forget that they died long ago, and once again act their parts for 
our delight. ‘‘ Vive la bagatelle,” someone seems to cry, and with a 
flourish of Mr. Preedy’s pen these trifles of the past become alive; 
and while they are thus alive for us they are no longer trifles, but of a 
supreme importance. 


The Two Carlyles. By Osspert Burpett. Faber and Faber. 15s. 


Mr. Burdett’s power of patient analysis is here put to excellent use. 
He does not add any new facts to the problem he discusses; but he 
brings to bear on it a cool sensible judgment. There is no doubt that 
Carlvle and his wife did, at times, get on each other’s nerves; there is 
no doubt that either would have had a similar fate with any other 
partner; there is no doubt that their life together had more of excite- 
ment and mental enjoyment than thousands of apparently contented 
lives. Mr. Burdett’s discussion of Carlyle as an author should do 
something to revive an unjustly obscured reputation. 


A Different Drummer. By Lady Dororny Mitts. Duckworth. 
8s. 6d. 


These chapters in autobiography of a now famous explorer possess a 
quality which will appeal to all those whose love of travel exceeds their 
opportunities, and also to that great majority who obtain a vicarious 
excitement from reading of the adventures of other, bolder spirits. 
Lady Dorothy Mills has the genuine wanderlust which is never satisfied, 
but she has also the ability, much rarer, to describe her wanderings in 
prose of distinction. The attraction of this book is largely due to the 
fact that she is not only describing her adventures in it, but is also 
expressing her personality, and that personality is vivid and unforget- 
table. Whether emphasising the human side of exploring, or telling of 
chivalry in the wilds, or writing ‘“ sheik-stuff’’ her final chapter is 
always “‘ I am glad I am alive.’”” Those who think that in the modern 
world there is no romance save in fiction should read and mark 
A Different Drummer, and then—read it again. 


The Flame on Ethirdova. 
%s. 6d. 


This is a beautiful and curious story which is neither romance nor 
sermon nor poem and yet something of all three. It is a story of a 
day in which the spirit, as well as the body and the mind, bore its 
visible fruit, bursting into the flower of visions and miracles. It tells 
of the slow growth among the people of Ethirdova of the qualities 
both of fire and snow, the burning of love and the quenching of earthly 
passions. But there is nothing abstract or nebulous about the telling : 
the book is vivid and exciting, alive with the gorgeous extremes of the 
Middle Ages, the Gargantuan feasts of the rich, the sombre wealth of 
the religious houses, and the dark yet magnificent poverty of the 
peasants with their black bread and goat’s milk and horn bowls and 
ice-cold winter dwelling-places. Mr. Bolitho makes his narrative sane 
and concrete and believable. The characters and incidents, even the 
most ephemeral of them, are lasting and memorable. Occasionally 
there is affectation in the style, but never conceit. 7 


Mysterious Waye. By P. C. Wren. John Murray. 7s. 6d. 

The excitements of Major Wren’s new book are given an added thrill 
by his note that many of the incidents are true or founded on fact, 
and many of the characters drawn from life. He suggests that ‘* one 
runs grave risks to one’s reputation if, in writing a work of fiction, 
one permits oneself to tell the truth; or even if one professes to do so.” 
But there is no such risk this time. For Major Wren throws an 


By Hector Bouitao. Cobden-Sanderson. 


amazing light on the ramifications of the Chicago underworld, and by 
the time the end of the book is reached it is difficult not to feel, with 


pardonable pride, that one knows as much about Chicago May and 
Slim Spike Simmons and Eddie Guerin as any keen-eyed hawk of a 
private detective. And if that is not enough to tempt the appetite 
of the hardened reader, then Waye’s relentless search over the whole 
world for his enemy, a tragic love-story, two murders, the fate of a 
famous diamond with a curse attached to it, and a nursing home 
patient whose mysterious complaint is—arsenic, will surely do so. 


The Four Armourers. By Francis BEEDING. 
7s. 6d. 


Colonel Granby has scarcely recovered from the excitements of the 
affair of the Six Proud Walkers before he is called upon to assist 
in a matter of international importance. It would not be fair to Mr, 
Beeding to disclose the nature of the secret in his latest novel. The 
Four Armourers is a thriller which is not primarily connected with 
crooks or crime. There are, however, at least six villains, and against 
these Colonel Granby has a comparatively small army. Granby is 
one of those quiet but determined fighters with a habit of appearing 
in strange corners when he is least expected and most needed. This 
time it is in Spain, in Saragossa and Madrid, that he and his friend, 
John Baxter, find themselves allied with Mr. Julius Hazelrig and his 
daughter Julia. But numerous as adventures are, they are not too 
many to prevent Mr. Baxter from displaying a good deal of insular 
prejudice, and in the most breathless moments he finds time to comment 
on the curious habits of the natives of Spain. 


Hodder and Stoughton. 


Lobster Quadrille. By Turopora Benson and Berry Askwita, 
Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 


Miss Theodora Benson, who has two novels to her credit, has here 
collaborated with Miss Betty Askwith to present the problem of 
marriage as it affects a girl of the smart set who grew up during the 
war, when her parents were too busy to pay much attention to her 
upbringing, and who is now rich, beautiful, intelligent and egotistical. 
Her first husband is the brilliant young editor of a Socialist newspaper, 
who is considered ‘‘ not quite—”’ by her friends; she loves but cannot 
live with him. She marries then a normal, efficient lover-of-the- 
English-countryside from her own set, with whom she manages to 
live while still loving her first husband. The authors present the 
problem, but they shirk the solution by adopting an exasperatingly 
ambiguous attitude. Are we to judge from such remarks as: “ It 
was Caro’s business to give way. Isn’t that what a wife’s for?” 
that had Caro been less selfish she could have made a success of 
marriage just as her parents did? Or are we to accept such words 
as a diffident challenge? We wish these authors more courage and 
decision in the future, for their book, though not well put together 
and too episodic, contains some subtle psychology and intelligent 
and often delicate writing. 











The Museum Galleries 


(Studios) 
53, Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


TELEPHONE: TEMPLE BAR 3932. TELEGRAMS : MUSEUMGAL 





GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS 
OF FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN 
In Colour 


Further to our announcement in the issue of October 11, below 
we enumerate a few of the portraits included in this series. 


OLIVER CROMWELL WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
WILLIAM PITT SAMUEL JOHNSON 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE SIR WALTER SCOTT 
ROBERT CLIVE P. B. SHELLEY 
WARREN HASTINGS LORD BYRON 

EDMUND BURKE JOHN RUSKIN 

ROBERT PEEL FRANCOIS VOLTAIRE 
WM. EWART GLADSTONE LEO TOLSTOI 


LORD BEACONSFIELD HENRY VIII 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN QUEEN ELIZABETH 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CHARLES I 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
PRINCE BISMARCK MARIE ANTOINETTE 
DANIEL O’CONNELL LOUISE OF PRUSSIA 


The Gallery of Portraits embraces the mightiest examples of 
human intellect and genius. They are in mezzotint by leading 
Engravers of the day, taken from famous masterpieces in the 
public and private collections of the world, A biography accom- 
panies each portrait, thus greatly enhancing the educational 
value of the work. The edition is strictly limited ; signed artist’s 
proof, plates destroyed. Full particulars with illustrated pro- 
spectus will be sent to you on application. 


QUEEN VICTORIA 
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“Somerset Maugham’s 
finest novel since ‘Of 


Human Bondage’. 


Christmas Presents 


BOOKS 


kkk 


Our Christmas Book Catalogue is designed 
solely to make easy your choice of books. 
It will be sent to any address free on 
request. We take almost all the new books 
into stock, and can get others at a few 
hours’ notice. Send us your orders and 
any enclosures, and we will pack and 
despatch your presents on the right date. 


PICTURES 


kkk 


Medici and other Old Master Prints in 
all sizes. Framed reproductions from 3/6. 
Prints after the Impressionists and other 
modern Artists. Catalogue 6d. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


kkk 


2 32 


CAKES AND ALE 


‘‘T have read no novel 

about authors which 

hits the nail plump on | 
the head so many times | 
and none which is as | 
consistently diverting | 
... | have read it] 
twice.’—ARNOLD BENNETT | 


in the ‘Evening Standard’ 


HEINEMANN 





A unique collection of interesting cards, 
including those published by the Medici 
Society, the Poetry Bookshop, etc. Sample 
packets 5/-and 10/-. Catalogues sent free. 


F. J. WARD, 3 Baker St. (fo™"), W.1 


Square 
Telephone: Welbeck 3747. 












































A Great Work with a Great Object. WHY NOT GIVE 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP B OOK S 


The Society has recently acquired Esher Place, Esher, where 170 girls 


will receive proper home influence and domestic training. £10,000 is 
required to complete the purchase and adapt the house for its new use. 
Please send a contribution. 


10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 




















1,100 children are always being maintained. There is a book suitable for every person’s 
taste. Call and see our large stock; also of 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED Diaries, Cards and Calendars—or write for 
for all branches of the Society’s work. Chri Catal 
Patrons: Tuazrr Majesties tHe Kinc anp Queen, H.R.H. Princess Mary, our ristmas Cat ogue. 


Countess or Hargwoop, Frecp-MarsHat H.R.H. tut Duke oF CONNAUGHT, 
President: H.R.H. tHe ‘PRINCE OF Wares, K.G. Chairman and Treasurer: 


Scala Canaene: Ubmese bere ie: Secunps Santer Ae TRUSLOVE & HANSON 














Booksellers: Heraldic and Court Stationers, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 14a CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, Wu. 
The Soctety pleads for Legacies and Bequests. (Tele.: GERRARD 3277.) (Second door from Bond Street.) 




















| EXPRESS BOOK SERVICE 


Even the finest bookshop cannot stock a// of the 12,000 or more new books published each year. 

Although every bookshop of W. H. Smith & Son stocks a selection of new books suited to local 

requirements, it sometimes happens that a book specially wanted is not in stock at the branch. 

Such orders are quickly supplied from our large Head Office stocks, or collected specially 

from the Publishers. The books are delivered to the branch with the utmost speed for 
immediate delivery to the customer. 


» W.H.SMITH & SON, tp. «@ 








NEWSAGENTS BOOKSELLERS STATIONERS PRINTERS BOOKBINDERS ADVERTISING AGENTS 
1,250 BOOKSHOPS AND RAILWAY STATION BOOKSTALLS IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Paris] Head Office : W. H. SMITH & SON, urp., STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C.2 [Brussets 
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The Classics in Translation. By F. Seymour Smiru. Scribners. 
12s. 6d. 

This may not be what Charles Lamb would have called a “‘ Book,” 
but it is a tome almost as indispensable as Bradshaw. Mr. Seymour 
Smith is himself a librarian, and librarians will find it specially useful. 
Now that the classics are being more and more eagerly studied in 
translations, a complete and reliable list like this is “ unprizable ” ; 
and one is only surprised that something of the kind has not been 
attempted before. The term “classic” is interpreted in the most 
comprehensive sense; we find here not merely Aeschylus and Homer, 
but the Fathers, Walter Map, and the Malleus Maleficarum; while 
the series stretches from King Alfred’s Consolations of Philosophy 
to Mr. Jackson’s Lucretius, published the other day. 


The World, the House, and the Bar. By Sir Exuis HumMe-WILLIAMs. 
Murray. 12s. 

“Mr. A. B. brought a suit for divorce against his wife, a lady with 
whom, incidentally, he had lived for many years before marriage, but 
to whom he was, undoubtedly, deeply attached.” The “ but ” which 
we have italicised is a measure of Sir Ellis Hume-Williams’ views of 
human nature. There is some pleasant gossip in the book. Sir Ellis, 
characteristically, reprints his letters to the Times newspaper, but 
seems on the whole an amiable, kindly man who makes the grave 
error of believing that normal men and women frequent and behave 
typically in courts of law. 


Faber, or The Lost Years. By J. WasserMANN. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

Faber and his wife Martina loved one another during the first years 
of their married life with the perfect love of two people in a fairy 
story. Then came the war, and for six years Faber was a prisoner in 
the East... Martina, finding the whole reason for her existence thus 
suddenly removed and feeling the necessity of filling the void of her 
spiritual horizon, threw all her energy into social work and so, from 
a clinging wife, became a strong, self-reliant woman. When Faber 
at last returns, he finds that his relations with her have undergone 
a subtle change, for she is now a different person. This is the point 
at which the reader is introduced to the story. All that has happened 
before Faber’s return is told in retrospect and through the medium of 
one of the characters; and past events are coloured with the sombre 
hue of the narrator’s present mood. The author plods monotonously 
round and round the situation, and the theme, so rich in opportunities 
for delicate writing and fine light and shade, never rouses in 
Mr. Wassermann the emotion which it needs forits proper elucidation. 


The Short Stories of Saki. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

An abundant feast for all lovers of Munro’s work; but we wish that 
we could have had The Unbearable Bassington included as well. The 
space occupied by the biography would have been better devoted to 
that exquisite satire. 


About Motoring 


THE OLYMPIA MOTOR-CYCLE 
SHOW 


HE annual exhibition of motor-cycles opens at Olympia 
on Monday, November 10th, and will remain open 
until Saturday, November 15th, and should prove 

exceptionally interesting. No other British industry has 
grappled so admirably with post-war conditions, and three 
very creditable achievements can be recorded. In the first 
place, a chasm yawns between the motor-cycles of 1913 and 
those of to-day; the modern machines have a far higher per- 
formance, are infinitely quieter and more comfortable, possess 
long life and real reliability, are much safer to ride in discreet 
hands, and carry a really luxurious equipment including 
electric lamps and horn. Secondly, they are very perceptibly 
cheaper than their pre-war prototypes. Thirdly, in spite of 
high tariff walls and a genuine boom in motor-cycling all over 
Europe, the British machine tops the market wherever it is 
seriously pushed. The industry has often been accused of 
inertia and lethargy, because it is not a commercial proposi- 
tion to back sales with generous service in distant countries 
where sales are very scanty. In spite of such accusations no 
British industry has displayed more brains and energy since 
the war. 
* * * 

From the political standpoint the industry has spent rather 
an anxious year. Germany is girding her loins to challenge 
British supremacy. She commenced operations soon after 
the war by some rather clumsy copying of our designs, but 
that stage is over. To-day the German D.K.W. works have 
a larger output of motor-cycles than any single factory in 
the world. The world’s motor-cycle speed record for a flying 
kilometre and mile is quite reasonably regarded as a test of 
technical efficiency. The B.M.W. machine held it in 1929, 
and during last winter three British firms prepared special 





racing machines to recapture this blue riband. Our machines 
were fitted with engines 25 per cent. larger than the German 
record-holder. Only one of them contrived to beat the 
German speed (of over two miles per minute); and a few 
weeks later the German machine came out and regained the 
record by a fraction of a second. We have more than held 
our own in all the cosmopolitan races for engines of standard 
sizes; but the facts cited above are the first signs of a formid- 
able challenge to our existing supremacy, and must not be 
undervalued. The domestic politics of the industry have been 
equally chequered. Of late years the industry has wisely 
recognised its own exaggerated concentration on the sporting 
side of this method of transport. In this trade advertisement 
pivots on deeds rather than words. And advertising contests 
have consisted in the past almost exclusively of speed events, 
such as the Tourist Trophy races in the Isle of Man, and of 
acrobatic feats on rough tracks, which determined the prin- 
cipal awards in so-called ‘‘ reliability ’”’ trials. Little or 
nothing was done in any organised manner to evolve machines 
suitable for riders who were not speed-lovers, including the 
working man resident at some distance from his job, or the 
rural resident of small means who cannot afford a small car, 
Suitable machines for such purposes were, indeed, always 
available, but the policy of the trade boosted the fiercer 
machines, and induced the general public to regard a motor- 
cycle as a mount fitted only for a juvenile maniac. So 
certain statesmen in the industry organised for 1930 a special 
six days’ trial, to be known as the ‘‘ Everyman,” planned 
to evolve, reward and advertise machines suitable for sedate 
riders of modest means. It was framed to place a premium 
on such practical aspects as cleanliness, easy starting, low 
weight, cheapness, safety on greasy roads, simplicity of 
management, silence and vulnerability. Unfortunately the 
trial attracted less than thirty entries, and the promoters 
cancelled the event. This failure was partly due to a minor 
blunder in offering a special prize to the best ‘‘ Everyman ” 
machine. In motor-cycle competitions trade jealousies are 
acute, and except in racing, where everybody wins in iurn, it 
is customary for a very large percentage of the entry to 
secure ‘‘ premier awards.’’ The trade could not bear to 
think that a rival might annex an award which was sure to 
receive great publicity in the daily press. Moreover, a good 
many factories do not manufacture any machine which could 

















Westminster Bank — || 
Leaflets : 
| For the benefit of that large section of the : 


public which finds itself bewildered by busi- 
| ness language, the Westminster Bank issues 
| 





tions of various ways in which it is able and 
glad to be of use to its customers. Amongst 
its publications are the following: § Points 
before Travelling, notes on the Protection of 
Travellers from Loss. § Thirty-nine Advan- 
tages of an Account with the Bank. § The 
Saving Habit, an outline of the Home Safe 

| 

\ 








| 
| 
| 
| from time to time simply worded explana- 
| 
| 


system. § Safeguards for Travellers, a warning 
against carrying foreign notes. § Securities, 
their Custody, and Supervision. 9§ Wills, 
Trusts, and Settlements, the Bank as an Executor 





Copies may be had on asking at almost any branch, 
or by addressing a postcard to the Secretary, 
Westminster Bank Limited 


41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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CHARACTER 
WITHOUT MOODS 


A man appreciates the character of Classic Tobacco, It gives him 
full measure of fine flavour from its rich blend, burning evenly, 
fragrantly and coolly ‘til the last little disc is smoked at the bottom 
of the bowl—without asking him to put up with temperamental 
lapses. Unendingly, it smokes pleasurably, taking no toll of tongue 
or throat. In all, an utterly good tobacco, reasonably priced. 


4 A proportion of the advertising appropriation has been set aside to give 
all Classic Curly Cut smokers a bonus. Particulars in every packet. 


CLASSIC 


CURLY CUT TOBACCO 
2-OZ. TINS 1/8: I-LB. JARS 13/4 (NO CHARGE FOR JAR). 
Cohen, Weenen & Co., Lid. 








“ The Magic of Islam” 


VNORTHY 
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Verdure and blossom . . 

chasm ... Mosque and minaret .. . 
Ghostly ruins and teeming bazaars .. . 
Golden sands and glittering seguias . . . 
Princely palaces and mud cities . . . 

set and the Muezzin. 


A magnificent tour in the land of the stork, 
the scarlet ibis and the golden date— the land 
of blood-red dawn, gorgeous sunset, 
peerless translucent night. 


ALGERIA-—TUNISIA—-MOROCCO 
THE SAHARA 


and 


reatest wonders you must get 
South. 


BUT to see the Sahara’s 
to the 
Private tours by modéle de luxe 5-seater Landaulets. 


pr a and details yourself, but let us assist with expert 
advice, 


Arrange 


Tours for separate bookings by 14-seater Saloon Coaches run- 
ning to scheduled itineraries. 125 tours to choose from. 


Forty-four of the famous “* Transatlantique " hotels 
erected especially for these tours. A fleet of six- 


wheeled “* Desert Cars. 
Write for booklet: FRENCH LINE, 


Compagnie Générale, 


TRANSATLANT IQUE, LTD., 
20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 








The ame ndment- 
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married man, Mr. “ X,” enjoys an income of 

£500 per annum. The household consists of 
Mr. “ X,” his wife and their two children. Out of 
the income it is now possible to save on an average 
about £75 yearly, and the major portion of the 
Savings is to be banked and suitable investments 
selected from time to time. 


Mrs. “* X ” agrees with this plan, but in her opinion 
it has a very serious drawback. Her husband is 
the sole producer of the family income and just as 
long as he lives they can look forward to a future 
free from financial worry, but the question which 
troubles Mrs. “‘X” is what would she do should 
her husband die. 


Although she hesitated to broach this subject to 
her husband, her regard for the children’s future 
overcame her hesitancy, with the result that when 
the weakness in Mr. “‘ X ”’s plans was pointed out 
to him he decided that {£50 a year must be invested 
in life assurance. 


If your circumstances are at all similar to those of 
Mr. and Mrs. “ X ” you cannot in common fairness to 
your family, do better than copy their example. 


If you would like to know how to obtain the maximum 
amount of protection for your family, please write, 
stating your age next birthday and the amount you 
are prepared to invest each year in life assurance, when 
a quotation will be supplied free of any obligation. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


Established 1867. 
Chief Office: 109 Corporation Street, 


MANCHESTER 


Branch and District Offices in all 
the principal towns. 











ASSETS EXCEED £10,500,000 xy,ce 
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earn high marks in an ‘‘ Everyman ”’ trial; and such factories 
were either unwilling to disturb their existing programmes, 
or unconvinced that the sedate members of the public could 
possibly be induced to ride motor-cycles. Moreover, the 
defunct trial has not been without a healthy influence, and 
the Olympia Show will indicate that designers are now 
paying much closer attention to the points selected for reward 
in the ‘“‘ Everyman” regulations. A great many 1931 
machines could be put straight into such a trial without 
discredit. 
* * * 

Two exhibits will arouse genuine international interest. 
Ever since the Baby Austin car made its debut all sorts of 
people have wondered why motor-cycles remained so largely 
content with comparatively rough and noisy single-cylinder 
engines, instead of being engined with miniature air-cooled 
replicas of the tiny Austin engine. The 1931 Ariel ‘‘ Square 
Four ”? and Matchless ‘‘ Silver Hawk ”’ have been inspired 
by this speculation. Many four-cylinders have been launched 
on the market. Colonel Holden’s pioneer British motor-cycle 
(a sample of which may be seen in the “ historical ’”’ section 
of the Show) was a four-cylinder; and an F.N. four, built by 
the Belgian small arms factory long before the war, once 
achieved a modest sale. But previous four-cylinder motor- 
cycle engines have always been very long, rather inaccessible, 
and imperfectly cooled. These two newcomers are most 
admirably designed. The Matchless may be likened to the 
four-cylinder Lancia engine; the Ariel has its four cylinders 
arranged in a compact square, with two geared crankshafts. 
Both machines are as silent and smooth as any small-car 
engine, and are capable of from six to eighty miles an hour 
on top gear. They are catalogued at £70 and £75 respec- 
tively; and are infinitely finer machines than any previous 
introductions. They give the British industry a full year’s 
lead of its foreign competitors. 


* *% * 


But the backbone of the industry is to be sought elsewhere, 
for comparatively few motor-cyclists can afford four-cylinder 
prices. At the opposite extreme excellent value is repre- 
sented by small single-cylinders, usually with two-stroke 
engines. These are taxed at 30s. per annum; weigh under 
2 ewt.; have electric lamps, fed by battery and dynamo; 
cover over 100 miles on a gallon of petrol; are shod with 
large comfortable tyres; are really trustworthy; and sell 
for rather less than £25 apiece. The best seller is still a 
machine of rather larger horse-power, usually fitted with a 
single-cylinder four-stroke engine, and priced at £50 or so. 

. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE feature of the week has been the continued rise in 
I gilt-edged stocks. The new issue market appears to 
be well in hand, and the gradual fall in interest rates 
is marked by the issue by South Africa of £5,000,000 43 per 
cent. Inscribed Stock at 953. The stage appears to be set 
for a big conversion operation in the 5 per cent. War Loan. 
France seems to have been immune from most of the financial 
ills that have assailed the rest of the world, but now she is 
having her turn in the shape of important banking failures. 
French Governments, however, have a knack of arranging 
support in these cases, and in all probability the present 
trouble will not be allowed to go far. Up to the present there 
is little improvement in the markets generally. The extent 
to which the present depression is affecting things may be 
gauged from the fact that the Premier (Transvaal) Diamond 
Mining Company has postponed payment of the half-yearly 
dividend on its Preference shares. The company has paid its 
Preference dividend for twenty-five years without a break, 
including the war period. After the turn of the year senti- 
ment may improve. The fact that so few failures have 
occurred in London, after more than a year’s steady decline 
in prices, is an encouraging feature, although it is believed 
that some firms are still being ‘‘ nursed.’’ 


* * * 


The Independent Investment Company was formed in 1924 
by one of our most distinguished economists, Mr. John 
Maynard Keynes, and its progress is, therefore, of more than 
ordinary interest. A circular issued by the company last 
week states that on a valuation of investments made at 
September 30th the break-up value of the net assets was 
estimated to be £75,612 below the value of the paid-up 
capital. As the last report stated that at the end of March 
of this year the market value of the holdings worked out at 
£134 12s. 8d. per £100 of Ordinary stock, and as the amount 
of the latter is £168,000, the rest of the capital consisting of 





£252,000 of 5 per cent. Preference stock, it will be seen that 
the depreciation that has occurred during the past six 
months is exceptionally heavy. If one works it out, it would 
appear that what at the end of March prices was worth 
£478,000, six months later had fallen to £345,000. Of course, 
depreciation is not necessarily loss. The Trust does not 
publish a list of its investments, but the circular gives the 
following comparison of the holdings as at March 3lst and 
September 30th: 
March 31st, Sept. 30th, 











1930. 1930. 
British (including all companies registered % % 
in the British Isles, Colonies and Posses- 
sions) = me ne oe oe 40.0 25.6 
American .. be a a as 48.8 51.8 
Foreign a i aa ie ia 11.2 22.6 
100.0 100.0 
Bonds and debentures =i és we 10.7 23.3 
Preference .. es iia os a 34.5 46.4 
Ordinary ee ica ar es we 54.8 30.3 
100.0 100.0 
* * * 





The large percentage of holdings in the United States will 
be noted, and this may be responsible for the heavy deprecia- 
tion. Since March such representative American stocks as 
Gillette Razor have fallen from $86 to $27, International 
Harvester from $94 to $603, Montgomery Ward from $373 
to $193, and Chryslers from $39} to $153. Mr. T. J. Carlyle 
Gifford, W.S., has resigned from the board of the Independent 
Investment Company, his place having been taken by Mr. Ian 
Macpherson, the other director being Mr. Oswald T. Falk. 


* * *% 


As mentioned last week, New York is endeavouring to put 
a cheerful face upon its losses. The latest story from that 
centre concerns a broker whose depression was much accen- 
tuated by a visit to his doctor. A business acquaintance 
meets him and remarks upon his dejected appearance. ‘ So 
would you look miserable if you had diabetes at forty,’’ he 
says. ‘* Oh, we are all in the same boat,’’ replies the other 
cheerfully, ‘‘ I have Chryslers at 115.’’ 
A. Emr Davis. 
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be good to yourself 


If you have correspondence, lectures, essays, 
short stories, plays or novels under way, be 
good to yourself. 





Add wings to your thoughts and new facility 
to your sentences. Buy a Remington Portable 
Typewriter; take the slowness and drudgery 
out of writing. It travels lightly with you 
wherever you go. Paragraphing key and six 
other striking conveniences. Complete in 
case for one guinea down and balance by 
deferred payments, or Cash Price 14 guineas. 
Write now for folder P.N.S. and full 
particulars. 


GIVE GENEROUSLY. 
FOR YOUR POPPY 
REMEMBRANCE DAY 

















REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED, 
Head Office: 100 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. *Phone Monument 3333. 
Branches and Dealers everywhere. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
UNITED DAIRIES 


RECORD SALES. 
NO MONOPOLY IN MILK TRADE. 


Mr. Joseph H. Maggs, the chairman of United Dairies, Ltd., in 
presiding at the annual general meeting of that company held on 
October 31st last, said: In the year under review practically every 
section of the business has grown in volume. The wonderful value 
and the freshness of the goods sold in our shops undoubtedly make 
an ever-stronger appeal to the discriminating housewife. In five 
years the turnover of our London retail business has been increased by 
over 40 per cent., while the amount of net profit we have derived remains 
approximately the same. 


No ForEIGN MILK. 


For the six months the quantity of milk used by us in manufacture 
reached a total of over 21 millions of gallons. 

Regardless of this valuable contribution that we are making to the 
relief of the flooded state of the milk market, it has been suggested 
in certain quarters that the present surplus is in part due to United 
Dairies importing milk from abroad. I wish to say most emphatically 
that we do not import a single gallon. 


LEGISLATIVE MENACE. 


An outstanding event of the year has been the proposal of the 
Government to confer powers on a Consumers’ Council for compulsorily 
fixing the prices of all commodities in common use, and although the 
Bill was withdrawn in Committee, we are told it is to be resuscitated 
in the coming session. 

No MILK MONOPOLY. 


Two main points formed the basis of Mr. Graham’s argument in 
support of his Bill. His first was this: ‘‘ There is for all practical 
purposes,” he declared, ‘‘ a great milk combine.’”’ “ For all practical 
purposes,” mark you. The insinuation obviously is that United 
Dairies can control the wholesale and retail prices of milk. To anyone 
with any knowledge of the milk trade this contention is utterly 
ridiculous. Over and above the strenuous competition from the 
Co-operative Societies, which, I suppose, even the right hon. gentleman 
would admit are immune from our sinister influence, competition in 
the London dairy trade, both wholesale and retail, is keener than 
ever. There is hardly a street in London in which you will fail to 
find the slogan NON-COMBINE displayed over some dairy shop or 
vehicle. In fact, there are over 2,000 independent dairymen in the 
area we cover. Further, it is an axiom that the first and essential 
requisite for monopoly is the control of supplies, a control which, so 
far as United Dairies is concerned, is limited to one season’s contract 
for possibly to per cent. of the total milk output. You can see that 
anything approaching a monopoly is an utter impossibility. 

Mr. Graham’s further charge was, to quote his own words: ‘ There 
has been a fall in producers’ prices—that has not reached the con- 
sumer in the retail markets, and accordingly there has been a ‘ spread ’ 
between the producer and the cousumer which has been unjust.” 

On referring, said Mr. Maggs, to our current contract with the pro- 
ducers and those for the previous four years, I find the prices payable 
by United Dairies for ‘“‘ liquid’ milk are one-twelfth of a penny per 
gallon less than the price four years ago (1926-27). In two of the 
intervening years higher prices have been paid. It will be seen, there- 
fore, as regards milk, that there has been no great drop in the pro- 
ducers’ price in recent years. The nominal spread or margin between 
this price and the retail price has fluctuated very slightly, but was 
fractionally less last year and the year before than in the two preceding 
years, 

Costs COMPARED. 


The Member for Leicester, Mr. Wise, who, notwithstanding his 

departmental experience as an official of the Ministry of Food, was 
so careless of his facts that he allowed himself, in regard to London 
milk, to state: ‘‘. .. that margin of 100 per cent. or so [between 
producers’ and retail prices] is absolutely unjustified. It is not 
necessary in New York, it is not necessary in Copenhagen, and it is 
certainly not necessary in London.” 
_ The correct figure of that margin for 1928-29, the year in question, 
is, for London, barely 78 per cent., which represents 11-666 pence per 
gallon, as compared with 13 pence fixed by the Ministry of Food for 
loose milk in the last period of control, to which 4d. extra was allowed 
— added for bottling, making the total margin allowed for bottled 
milk 17d. 

The margin in New York, taking the twelve months ended August, 
1930, was 195 per cent. above the average purchase price for milk, when 
sold in quart bottles, and when sold in pints, 276 per cent., or, if we 
take it on the price received by the producer for his ‘‘ liquid ” milk 
alone, the margin works out to 114 per cent. for quarts and 175 per 
cent. for pints, compared with London’s 78 per cent. for quarts, pints 
and half-pints. 

The New York dairyman wisely does not, in the ordinary way, 
attempt to bottle half-pints as we do in London, not because we like 
it, but because London requirements are more exacting. 

_In Copenhagen no really comparable service exists, 50 per cent. of 
the milk being sold in the shops. There is a service of bottled milk, 
and I have it on up-to-date and reliable information that the margin 
taken by the Labour Co-operative Society on bottled milk delivered 
to the householder in Copenhagen is 106 per cent. and by the two 
largest private companies 113 per cent. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





FIVE REASONS 


WHY YOU SHOULD OPEN 
AN ACCOUNT WITH THE 
C.W.S. BANK 


Absolute security. 

Excellent rates of 
Interest. 

Low charges. 

Ample facilities. 

Non-profit making 
character. 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office: 1 BALLOON STREET, 
MANCHESTER 
Branches : 
LONDON— 
99 Leman Street, E.1 
42 Kingsway, W.C.2 
Transport House, Smith Square, 
Westminster 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE— 
West Blandford Street 
BRISTOL— 
Broad Quay 





























Sayings of Famous Men. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


“ Liberty, when it begins to take root, is a plant of rapid 
growth”: so said George Washington; and as with 
nations so with individuals. Once liberty has been 
achieved, freedom from care and worry, the mental 
horizon widens. Life becomes bigger, better, fuller. 


And it is so easy to secure this freedom from care if one 
will only make use of the means at hand. There is no 
better means of securing freedom from financial care for 
the future, both of oneself and one’s dependants, than by 
the creation of an immediate capital through a good life 
policy. An insignificant sum paid month by month to The 
Standard guarantees you this freedom. 

The Standard has a special scheme of Life Assurance by 
monthly payments under which a small monthly sum is 
paid for you by your bankers automatically, thus freeing 
you from the trouble and thought of making payments— 
yet the policy provides protection for you and yours, and 
by means of the handsome bonuses added yearly rapidly 
increases in value. 





The rate of bonus is 42s. per cent. annual and compound, 
Write for a copy of Leaflet“ A D. 20," Monthly Premiums, to 


he STANDARD [IF 


SSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
1825 59 DAWSON STREET 


LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 
{Sa PALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH 
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LECTURE 


ART GALLERY 





ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday, November 9, 


at rz a.m.: C. Detiste Burns, M.A.. D.Lit., “Uses of Modern Art.” Sunday, 
e. November 16, Joun A. Hopson, M.A. 





EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-6, 
(1) MARK GERTLER—Recent Paintings. 
(2) ETHELBERT WHITE—Pastorals, Water-colours. 





TRAINING CENTRES 
AST LONDON COLLEGE (Universit;. of London, E.1).— 


University Courszs iN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND Encingerinc (Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical). Fee £22 10s. a year. Residential Halls for Men and for 
Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum. 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 





HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 

14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recognised by the Board of Education. _ Principal: 

Miss MARGARET SPENCE. Students are prepared for the examinations of the National 

Froebel Union. The course of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence £94 10s. to 
£100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10s.—For particulars apply SECRETARY. 


I C S FOREIGN OFFICE, HOME, CIVIL, &c. 
e e °9 





1928, 16 places; 1929, 22 places; 1930, 40 places. 
Davigs’s, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Paddington 3352. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


LECTURESHIP (UNGRADED) IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 





The Council invite applications for this Lectureship. Applicants 
should be graduates of a University. Salary, £400, rising by annual 
increments to £500 per annum. The Lecturer’s initial place in this 
scale will depend on his qualifications. 

Three copies of application, accompanied by not more than three 
testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, not later than November 28th, 1930. 
EDWARD CAREY, 

Registrar. 


APMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council requires, at the Central School of Arts 
and Crafts, Southampton Row, W.C.1, a visiting teacher of modelling 
and carving on Monday and Friday mornings and afternoons. 
Candidates must be practising artists with a wide experience of their 
craft. The rate of pay will be 30s. for an attendance of about three 
hours. 

Apply—Education Officer (T.1), The County Hall, S.E.1 (stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope necessary) for form to be returned by 
24th November. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 


October, 1930. 








MONTAGU H. COX, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
{Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 








UTHOR’S MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrews Park, Bristol. 


PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION for busy Employers. 
DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, etc. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Seeretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 
6 Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ADY living on Dartmoor willing take charge of children. Good 


home with personal supervision, 2 gns. weekly.—JeFFeRy, ‘‘ Shaughmoor,” Shaugh, 
Cornwood, Devon. 








UAKERISM. Would you like to know of a Christian faith that 
is experimentai, without formulated creed or ritual. which has a special appeal to 
seekers after a true way of life ?—Information and literature sent free on application 

to Friends’ Home Service Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive de- 


signs from 2 gns.— Write OsBornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.— James STREET TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 











REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, etc., 

Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. Turning 

Specialists since 1906. Write for descriptive price list or send garments for free 
estimate. We collect.—Tue Lonpon TurninG Co., Dept. E., 54 Rosslyn Hill, London, 
N.W.3. Telephone: Hampstead 7445. 


SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 
CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and advice 


concerning the most suitable establishments will be given free of charge to parents 

stating their requirements (kind of school, age ot pupil, locality preferred, range oi 
fees, etc.) to Messrs. Truman & Knightley, Ltd.. Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). Publishers of ‘ SCHOOLS,” the most 
complete guide to schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 








HE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W.5. Founded 
1820. Boarding School for Girls, . Recognised by B. of E. Healthy 
situation on highest ridge of Middlesex. Well-equipped Gymnasium; good playing 

fields and tennis courts. Sound education; prep. for Universities. Visits to London; 
concerts; art exhibitions, 





| eorre+ HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX. Co-educational Boarding 
School (3-12 years). Ideally situated in beautiful grounds of 26 acres. Modern 


methods, many crafts. Special attention to diet and health.—Principals: Miss M. B, 
Rei, Mrs. I. E. Lovett, t.r.a.m. 





CHOOL LIFE as a Joyful Adventure. The Forest School, amid 
100 acres private woodland, 200 feet above sea, on edge of New Forest, offers a sound 
education for normal boys and girls. Healthy development of body and mind, 

Riding, swimming, boating, fishing, crofting, etc. Pets encouraged. Graduate staff, 
Illustrated prospectus from C. K. RuTTER, B.a., Forest School, Godshill, Salisbury. 





T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. A complete 
scheme of Education of Boys and Girls for Freedom in an atmosphere of ordered 


«c a. Full particulars from the Principal: H. Lyn Harris, M.a., LL.B, 
amb.). 





AK TREE SCHOOL (LTD.), DORKING, SURREY, 
Home and Day School. Girls 5-14, boys 5-10. Entire charge. Hea'thy situation 


on high ground. Education on modern lines. Preparation for Public Schools, 
Prospectus from HEADMISTRESS. 





T. MONICA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Chairman: The Right Honourable Lorp GisBorouGn. 
Prospectus and ful) particulars on application to the Headmistress. 





ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Op—ErRY Symes, Esg., M.p. 
eadmistress : Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 
The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 


Universities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch,—For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 





Wr ceaee ee HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp KINDERGARTEN). 
GROVE PARK, S.E.12._ Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy 


home life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff.—Principal, 
MILDRED STEELE. 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL has removed to 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7.—Apply Mrs. SPENCER, as above. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general educaticn 

on natural lines. “‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 


Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to Principat, 





RENSHAM HEIGHTS, near Farnham, Surrey. Co-educational 
Boarding School for girls and boys from seven to eighteen years of age. 180 acres of 
ground; careful diet; own garden produce; excellent health record. Modern methods; 

individual time-tables; ample opportunity for Arts and Crafts; free and natural life not 


without discipline. All subjects to University Scholarship standard. Prospectus and 
particulars of Scholarships from the HEADMASTER. 





> CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX (late Little Felcourt 

School). Situated nearly 700 ft. above sea-level amidst pines and heather, Ideal 

outdoor life, Modern individual methods, Handicrafts. Home life for children 3-14. 
Entire charge taken,—Principals, Miss M. K. Witson, Miss E. STRACHAN, 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross 


is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel sol. The house is delightfully situated in its owD 
grounds of 15 acres. 








ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS.—Apply 
Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., Courtfield Gardens, S.W.5. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 


| 7 ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11. Situated in 


fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster, 
JosrerH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 








R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLY, NORTH WALES. 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
HEADMISTRESS : Miss E, CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. - 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 
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